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The earliest poets and artists known to us—those of China, of 
Persia, and of Egypt—took a proper interest in the flight of birds 
and recorded fine likenesses of birds, but perhaps birds were never 
better appreciated than by the Irish poet who wrote a little poem 
of two quatrains, found in the margin of a manuscript in St. Gall. 


Following the death of St. Patrick in A. D. 461, St. Columbanus, 
after founding monasteries in the north of Ireland and on the Island 
of Iona in Scotland, founded others in France, Germany, and north- 
ern Italy, and his disciple St. Gallus established in Steinachthal the 
famous Irish monastery that bears his name. 


These statements are on the authority of Professor Fred N., 
Robinson, of Harvard, who has made the following charmingly 
literal translation: 


“A hedge of trees overhangs me, 

The lay of a blackbird accompanies me—praise which I will not hide; 
Above my Looklet, ruled with lines, 

The hymn of the birds accompanies me. 


The clear-voiced cuckoo keeps me company—a beautiful chant— 

In gray mantle from the top of the bushes; 

Ged of judgment—may the Lord love me!— 

I write well under the projecting wood.” 

Who was this precursor of Saint Francis of Assisi? And did 
he write of a bower in Ireland or in St. Gall? 


(bat toabedt 
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The Feeding Technique of the Pileated 
Woodpecker 


By Soutueate Y. Hoyt, Laboratory of Ornithology, Cornell University 
Photographs by the Author 


It has long been the object of 
much speculation as to the manner 
in which woodpeckers are able to 
find their food, hidden as it is be- 
neath the bark of trees. The exact 
spot for excavation having been 
found, there yet remains a prob- 
lem which had not been satisfac- 
torily solved. A study of the 
special adaptations of woodpeckers 
has brought some light on the 
subject, but only half of the story 
has been told. The tongue is 
found to have a special structure 
on the tip which has been attri- 
buted to be the one means by 
which woodpeckers feed. Thus 
it was that Chapman wrote (1937), 
“ .. then the long extensile 
tongue, with its horny epearlike 
tip, is thrust forward, the food im- 
paled and drawn out.” In an- 
other writing, Beal (1911) men- 
tions the tongue with its barbed horny tip as the organ of feeding wood 
peckers which is used in procuring food. See also Lucas (1895). 

After a twelve-year study of the Pileated Woodpecker, throughout most of 
its range, during which time a great deal of time was spent in observing the 
birds feeding in all seasons of the year, | have some notes that seem pertinent 
to this highly speculative subject. The greatest portion of these observations 
were made in all States east of the Mississippi, and while vegetation in which 
the birds lived and fed varied, the methods of obtaining their food remained 
constant. 


The Author and his captive 
Pileated Woodpecker 


In the December issue of the Bulletin, there appeared a very interesting 
article by Mr. Campbell Bosson entitled, “A Pileated Woodpecker Works for 
his Dinner.” Mr. Bosson ends his article with a number of questions which 
might be asked by anyone making the careful observation he did and with 
relatively little experience with the species. I believe that this article will 
answer his questions and at the same time shed some light on the habits of 
this fascinating and, to me, spectacular species, a resident of our deeper 
woods and occasionally a visitor to the edges of our cities. Some time has 
been spent in observing other species of woodpeckers, and comments will be 
made here that may be applicable to most species. 


I have had in captivity for nine years a Pileated Woodpecker, a most valu- 
able and indispensable asset to my study of the species. Sitting by the cage 
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for hours and being able to watch at such an advantageous and strategic 
situation the every movement of this bird has enabled me to come to some of 
the conclusions presented in this paper. Of particular value were the obser- 
vations made while the bird was feeding and playing on logs placed in her 
cage. This bird, a female, is quite tame and permits very close observations. 
Many times food has been taken from my hand by means of her tongue, during 
which time ample opportunity was afforded for a thorough study of the tongue 
mechanism and its use. 


Possibly the most perplexing problem of my entire twelve-year study has 
been the ability of the woodpecker to find its food through the heavy bark of 
the tree. In referring to the Pileated, never have I found a feeding hole in a 
tree where there was not an ant colony. The Carpenter Ant is the chief food 
of the Pileated during the winter. The large gashes and holes one associates 
with this species are made during the winter and most frequently in what 
appear to us to be healthy live trees. Only too often these birds have been 
condemned for inflicting terrible damage to our forests as judged by the 
numerous large gashes they make in these trees. A closer inspection will re- 
veal that these large holes are never made into a healthy tree without some 
reason. I have inspected literally hundreds of such feedings and never have 
I found one that did not lead into an ant colony on the inside. The Carpenter 
Ant starts in the roots or at ground level and tunnels up through the center 
of the tree, cleaning out the inside entirely and leaving a mere shell on the 
outside. After a colony has become well established within a tree, the inside 
soon appears like cork with large tunnels extending up and down, leaving little 
for strength. The uncanny thing about the Pileateds is their ability not only 
to find the trees harboring ants but to hit the very center of the colony. They 
will continue to work at this tree until they have cleaned out the ants entirely 
before leaving it for good. Frequently they have to return again and again 
before they clean up the colony. I have found old stumps with very little 
living wood to which the birds have returned day after day. 


A close investigation of the insect population of trees, and especially of 
those which are old and starting to decay, will reveal a startling fact to the 
uninitiated observer. There are a great many kinds of insects, each especially 
adapted for its particular type of living and feeding, living within the many 
layers and sections of a tree. There are the engraver beetles that tunnel out 
quite fancy patterns between the bark and the wood of the tree. Of these, there 
are a number of kinds each making its characteristic design with its digging. 
Deeper within the wood there are numerous wood-boring insects that spend 
the greater portion of their life digging tunnels in the healthy wood of large 
as well as small trees. Not a small number of very undesirable and econom- 
ically injurious insects spend the winter under the bark of trees as cocoons 
or larvae. Just how the woodpecker locates these insects and secures them for 
food is a truly amazing feat. 

Watching woodpeckers feed is not only rewarding but fascinating beyond 
description. The bird will alight on a tree and almost immediately start to 
give numerous rather nervous pecks to the tree. Jumping this way And that, 
sometimes only an inch or two, sometimes several inches or even feet, he will 
move over the surface of the tree continuing to tap lightly and pausing after 
every few taps to turn his head sideways and wait a few seconds before tapping 
again. This has always, in the past, been interpreted as looking for enemies. 
It is my belief that this pause between taps is a pause for listening for a re- 
sponse from the insects inside which have been disturbed by the tapping. 
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In eating such food as beetle larvae, caterpillars, and large beetles (left), 
the food is grasped between the mandibles and swallowed by tossing the 
head back and manipulating the food with the tongue. The slightly barbed 
and horny tip of the tongue (right) is used to investigate every crevice and 
hole for locating smaller particles of food such as ants. 


\fter covering the tree fairly thoroughly, he will concentrate his efforts in one 
particular section and start to go just up or down, but not around the tree. 
Soon the taps become more serious and develop into blows of considerable 
force. which sends the bark flying in all directions. An excavation is begun 
and the bird works fast and hard, first from one side, then from the other, 
working with a system that splits the wood into long slivers which may either 
be pried off or at times grabbed with the bill and torn off and thrown over the 
shoulder and to the ground. This initial opening is widened by working 
back on the edges and lengthened by working up and down the tree. In 
temperatures as low as twenty degrees below zero, | have watched a Pileated 
dig a hole into the tree, at the place where the ants were encountered, that 
after an hour and a half measured eight inches long, four inches wide, and six 
inches deep. Once the insect colony is reached, feeding begins in earnest by 
thrusting the long tongue down into the tunnels of the ants. Here another 
amazing feature of the woodpecker is revealed. The tongue, which may ex- 
tend as far as three and a half inches past the tip of the bill, can be bent in any 
desired direction at any place. That is, if it is necessary to reach an insect 
in a cavity an inch to the right of the exposed opening, the tongue can bend 
in such a manner that this seemingly safe position may also be cleaned out of 
insects. Most references mention the barbed tip of the tongue as the anatom- 
ical’ feature that enables woodpeckers to reach insects from such locations. 
After careful watching and many hours of close observation of my pet bird, 
it is my belief that the extremely mucoid saliva, which is ever present on the 
tongue, acts as an adhesive to fasten the insects to the tongue to draw them 
into the mouth. I have seen this saliva act in this manner for all types of 
hard-bodied insects such as ants and beetles. A small amount of this saliva 
taken between the thumb and forefinger may be stretched out into a very fine 
thread of several inches. An anatomical study of the woodpecker’s mouth 
will show the large salivary glands, which are among the most conspicuous 
organs in the mouth, located as they are on the under side of the lower man- 
dible. with finely coiled ducts leading to the tongue. When soft-bodied 
insects, like larvae of wood-boring beetles or even caterpillars, are encountered, 
the barbs on the horny tip of the tongue come into play and are a most useful 
adaptation for handling this type of food. With the barbed tip of the tongue, 
these insects are stabbed and withdrawn from their intricate recesses with 
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little or no trouble. Here we see a double use of the tongue according to the 
type of food encountered. 

What is this remarkable adaptation of the woodpeckers that enables them 
to stick their tongue out so far? Here again we must resort to an anatomical 
examination for an answer. The tongue, lying in a position of rest in the 
floor of the closed mouth, extends back to the back of the throat, where it splits 
into two portions, one passing to each side of the neck. From here these two 
fine muscle-wrapped bones pass to the back of the head and come together 
into a single muscle envelope which passes over the back of the head, across 
the top, and down the forehead to the top of the bill, where they end. When 
the woodpecker flicks its tongue back and forth the forehead may be seen to 
quiver. The movement of the tongue is much like that of a snake, with which 
most people are familiar. The hard horny tip strikes with considerable force 
and the sound of its striking on a hard wood may be heard for as much as 
fifty feet, and even farther when striking a metal surface. The structure of 
the tongue is like that of most birds, being a slender bone covered on the out- 
side with a muscle sheath. There are slender muscles that fasten the base of 
the tongue to the throat at about the point of the split of the bones around the 
neck. These muscles stretch greatly when the tongue is extended to its fullest 
length and act as retractor muscles, pulling the tongue back into place. This 
special tongue mechanism is found to a varied degree in all woodpeckers. In 
some species the end of the tongue does not stop on the forehead, but continues 
out into the nostril, and in other species it curls around the eye socket. Un- 
like the tongue of the Hummingbird, which is curved into a hollow tube for 
sipping nectar, the woodpecker tongue is solid, as stated above. The tip is also 
varied according to the needs of the species, that of the Sapsucker being 
brushlike for “licking” sap, and that of the Flicker being almost smooth, 
having only two or three small barbs. 

The feeding excavations or cavities of the Pileated Woodpecker are un- 
mistakable, once learned. In the Museum of Comparative Zoology in Cam- 
bridge, from the collection of the late William Brewster, first president of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, there is one of the finest examples of what 
these large birds are capable of doing. A large portion of a tree stands beside 
a doorway. This stump is tunneled throughout and in a spiral manner, so 
that the bird working it would have to climb inside for a great deal of the 
work. | have seen the birds inside large cavities working deeper into the 
heart of the tree and into the center of the ant colony. One White Pine I 
discovered had twenty-one holes in it, the largest measuring eighteen inches 
long, ten inches wide, and eight inches deep. The chips were piled four 
inches deep at the base of the tree, and | located some chips as much as forty 
feet from the work, possibly carried there by a wind while the woodpecker was 
working. In watching a bird make such a cavity, it is interesting to note that 
the iarger chips are frequently grasped and thrown over the back either to the 
right or left, whichever is most convenient. 

One characteristic of the feeding habits of the Pileated is its ability to 
secure food from trees in all stages of decay, from those with just a few insects 
under the bark to the rotten log lying on the floor of the woods and about 
ready to crumble to woods earth. | have come upon Pileateds digging in a 
pile of damp dark woods earth where not long before lay a large log. From 
this the woodpecker was digging large white beetle larvae as well as many 
small beetles, some ants, and numerous smaller beetle larvae, and an occasional 
moth cocoon. Old stumps of cut trees provide food for many return visits, 
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The tongues may extend as much as three and a half inches past the tip of 
the bill. Notice the long thin thread of mucoid saliva stretching between 
the cup and the tip of the tongue. This acts as an adhesive to withdraw 
the ants from the deep recesses of the tree. 


and such feedings may be encountered frequently when walking through 
woods where these magnificent birds live. 

The little Downy Woodpecker is of great value to the person owning an 
orchard. The Codling Moth spends the winter in a cocoon under the bark 
of the apple tree. The Downy covers these trees thoroughly throughout the 
winter and usually locates most of these cocoons and removes them without 
inflicting any damage to the trees. Here again, the method employed seems 
to be by tapping here and there and listening for a response from within. 
Never by trial and error do they go about their work; there is no removing 
of bark to look under to see if there is an insect. They remove the bark only 
from the places where there are insects. 

In the case of the Pileated, the damage to the trees has been inflicted by the 
ant colonies prior to the entrance of the bird into the picture. The wood- 
peckers act as a police patrol, seeking out those infested trees, cleaning out 
the ants so they cannot move into another tree which is good for lumber, and 
thus preventing the spread of this harmful insect. The woodpeckers are our 
best conservationists in this way; acting only after the damage has been done, 
they themselves do no great damage to timber trees or healthy trees. A 
similar story may be written for most of the woodpeckers, and only by a care- 
ful study will we be able really to appreciate their value. Being especially 
equipped as they are for a most difficult type of work, they certainly deserve 
our respect and protection. 
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1949 In Retrospect 


A Summary of the Year’s Bird Records. 
By ALLEN Morcan 


Again we pause briefly to review another year’s birding. That impressive 
list so arduously built up over the past twelve months now reverts to the record 
book and we start all over again. The year just ended has certainly been an 
interesting one, with its own special highlights to set it aside from every other. 
Perhaps it is this fact that makes bird-watching so enjoyable to us all, year 
after year. 

The 1949 ornithological year as outlined here is intended only as the brief- 
est sort of a summary. For complete details and individual records the 
reader is referred to Records of New England Birds, published by the Mass- 
achusetts Audubon Society. A subscription to this publication is a must for 
any serious observer. 


JANUARY continued a trend set by the last few months of 1948, remain- 
ing very warm to become the mildest January on record, with little or no 
accumulation of snow——certainly in great contrast to the previous year. Log- 
ically enough, the comparative abundance of bird life remained in perfect step 
with this mild weather to supersede all earlier records: 165 species were 
recorded for the month in New England as against a previous all-time high 
(for the Records or preceding Bulletins) of 1949. However, as the month 
wore on more normal conditions gradually prevailed and a good flight of Red- 
polls developed. Probably the outstanding feature—aside from the large 
number of wintering species outlined above—-was the great flight of Razor- 
billed Auks, not entirely unprecedented if we remember 1948, but certainly 
far outshining that year. The Connecticut Valley had records of Blue and 
Night Herons, besides the Varied Thrush and Bullock’s Oriole listed later in 
this article. 

FEBRUARY prolonged the warm weather pattern of the preceding few 
months to become the warmest February on record at Boston since 1925, with 
still no accumulation of snow. By way of illustration, it was considered the 
worst year for skiing in the history of the sport in New England. For the 
second consecutive month all bird records for the month (February) were 
broken, with 159 forms recorded as compared with the previous high of 127! 
The high count can be traced directly to, first, the survivors from the record- 
breaking January, and, second, the full-scale launching of the spring migration 
by the 19th of the month. On this date the compiler led a group of visiting 
Connecticut ornithologists around Essex County looking especially for north- 
ern sea birds, but we found ourselves sitting in our shirt sleeves on the end 
of Halibut Point at the northern tip of Cape Ann, the wind in the southwest 
and the temperature at 50 degrees, with the distinct impression that we should 
have stayed in the Sudbury Valley! However, there were good counts of 
winter sea ducks along the coast, while the Redpoll flight from the end of 
January increased in intensity, building up to some of the highest counts ever 
recorded, and this was reinforced by a good supply of Evening Grosbeaks. 
The Connecticut Valley had three Show Geese, a Sora, a Woodcock, and a 
Pipit. 

MARCH, characteristically enough, got off to a flying start with one of the 
worst storms of the entire winter. The spectacular migration of the last week 
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of February came to a grinding halt, and the first half of the month was 
“average,” or “normal,” with very little migration. However, a spectacular 
weather change on the 21st and 22nd produced an equally spectacular wave 
of migrants. This beautiful warm weather prevailed through the end of the 
month, causing steady, continuous migration without any pronounced waves. 
The duck flight produced thirty-five species, or two more than any previous 
record for the month. Probably the outstanding event of the month was the 
discovery of an Eared Grebe at Plum Island on the 27th. The Redpoll flight 
built up to an impressive peak, with a record-breaking flock of 2500 in East- 
hampton. Golden Eagles and early Loons were noted at Quabbin Reservoir, 
Snow Geese and a Turkey Vulture at Mt. Tom, a Black-backed Gull at Holyoke, 
and Bohemian Waxwings in Conway. 

APRIL continued the precedent set by the end of March with almost con- 
tinuous warm weather, southwest winds, and migration throughout the month. 
There was only one important break in this beautiful weather, in the middle of 
the month, when some disturbance far south of us brought (as in many other 
Aprils) such unusual and premature records as: April 13, Thrasher, Towhee, 
and two Gnatcatchers to Hampshire County; April 14, several Indigo Bunt- 
ings to Martha’s Vineyard and Chatham; April 15, Green and Little Blue 
Herons, Bank and Cliff Swallows, to the Connecticut Valley, and a Rose 
breasted Grosbeak to Chilmark. Two of these Grosbeaks, not due till May, 
were seen in Egremont on April 17, and a male spent April 18-19 at South 
Hadley. The 18th also was marked by a Black and White Warbler in West 
Becket and a recently dead Barn Owl in Wilbraham, not to speak of Summer 
Tanager and Blue Grosbeak on Nantucket. However, surprising as it may 
seem, by the end of the month the migration as a whole was slightly behind 


schedule, while, on the other hand, vegetation was well ahead, with many 
plants in bloom and leaves showing on many trees and shrubs. In eastern 
Massachusetts the month was very poor from the observer's standpoint, with 
but few exceptions, probably the most notable of which was a great flight of 
Gannets off Cape Cod on the 10th. Farther west, good records were made of 
Holboell’s Grebe, and a late Oregon Junco. 


MAY, while not as uniform as April, was, nevertheless, warm and un- 
spectacular. From the observer's standpoint it was one of the most dis- 
appointing Mays on record, with virtually no large waves. Again a constant 
and gradual migration prevailed throughout the month. Those people fortu- 
nate enough to be able to frequent the known land bird “traps” along the 
coast recorded all the usual species, but only in poor numbers. This, of 
course, should not be taken as evidence of any great general mortality. The 
birds just were not concentrated into waves, except on the 21st and 24th. Note- 
worthy in the western part of the State were Egret, Goshawk, Red-backed 
Sandpiper, Black Tern, Prothonotary and Connecticut Warblers, and Cardinal. 

JUNE continued the general weather pattern set for the year by the pre- 
ceding months, with hot and dry weather prevailing, while drought conditions 
in many parts of the country were rapidly becoming serious. Land birds 
consequently enjoyed a very successful breeding season, while marsh birds, on 
the other hand, no doubt suffered from the low water; at any rate, they dis- 
appeared from many locations and were greatly reduced in numbers in the 
remainder. During the first few days of the month there was a sprinkling 
of migrants, but the late spring migration was much less pronounced than 
usual, in many interior places being practically non-existent. Two pairs of 
Loons apparently bred at Quabbin Reservoir, and three Cormorants were seen 
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there, June 6. A Black Tern was off South Hadley on the 14th. 


JULY was in most respects a repetition of June, hot and for the most part 
dry but with somewhat more rain, although the drought conditions were only 
partially and temporarily alleviated. The fall migration got under way as 
usual, with the shore birds making a generally mediocre showing. The out- 
standing rarity of the month appeared to be an Audubon’s Shearwater off 
Nantucket. 

AUGUST continued the now familiar theme of oppressive heat and 
drought to complete the hottest and driest summer ever recorded at Boston 
and many other southern New England weather stations. Altogether it 
seemed to be a well-balanced month as far as birds were concerned, notable 
events being a remarkable visitation of shore birds at Longmeadow, August 
20-24, including a Turnstone, four Red-backs, two Stilt Sandpipers, and six 
Sanderlings; a very good southern heron flight (ignoring any comparison 
with 1948!) including a color-photographed Ward’s Heron; high counts of 
gulls and terns, a brief but excellent shearwater migration; and the appearance 
of White-winged Crossbills on Mt. Greylock, which stayed till the year’s end. 
Certainly without precedent were the large numbers of Green-winged Teal 
recorded in Essex County at the end of the month. There were good flocks 
of swallows, swifts, and land birds generally, especially toward the end of the 
month as might be expected: in retrospect, at least, an indication of the excit- 
ing month that was to follow. 

SEPTEMBER temperature statistics when taken as a whole were almost 
exactly average, although showing a very slight excess to become the fifteenth 
consecutive month to do so. Precipitation, on the other hand, fortunately 
showed totals well above average and ended the summer-long drought. The 
birding picture, however, was far from average: local weather conditions 
combined to produce nine discernible waves on the 2nd-3rd, 7th, 8th, 10th, 
Lith, 2ist, 24th, 25th, and 30th, which, in conjunction with the successful 
breeding season resulted in perhaps the greatest autumn land bird flight ever 
recorded in New England, and certainly the most exciting month of the year. 
Full justice cannot be done to this month in the space available here, but, to 
take just a few examples at random, we might mention one count of thirty-five 
Hummingbirds; seventy-eight Flickers in the Sudbury Valley within a four- 
hour period; every swallow on the check-list recorded; a tremendous thrush 
migration, especially of Olive-backs and Gray-cheeks: as heavy a flight of 
Philadelphia Vireos as has ever been recorded. The warbler migration was 
one of the greatest in history, with record-breaking totals of Tennessees, Cape 
Mays, Bay-breasts, Water-thrushes, Mournings, and Chats. The sparrow 
migration built up toward the end of the month with fine totals of White- 
crowns and Lincoln's. While almost entirely eclipsed by the land birds, the 
pond and river ducks did better than the recent average: and the shore birds, 
after getting off to a poor start in August, came through with one of the best 
flights since 1944. The amazing list of rare stragglers, while always heavy in 
September, seemed especially noteworthy this year and included a strange 
goose at Newburyport thought to be a hybrid between Blue and Ross's, 
Clapper Rail, Wilson's Plover, Buff-breasted Sandpiper, Long-tailed Jaeger, 
Sooty Tern, Red-headed Woodpecker, Fish Crow, Prothonotary Warbler, 
Worm-eating Warbler, Alaskan Yellow Warbler, Kentucky Warbler, Summer 
Tanager, Blue Grosbeak, a veritable flood of Dickcissels (ten recorded on the 
M.A.S. Cape Campout alone), Lark Bunting, James Bay Sparrow, and Lark 
Sparrow. Certainly not a September most of us will soon forget! 
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OCTOBER, unfortunately, again lapsed into the trend set by the year as a 
whole—broken only by September—with totals at the end of the month in- 
dicating another hot and dry month as compared with other Octobers. There 
were no severe storms, and, in comparison with September especially, the 
month was, in the east, considered dull, although the final totals reveal wide 
variety and large numbers of the more regular species. The Connecticut 
Valley rejoiced in such rarities for that section as Red-throated Loon, Hol- 
boell’s Grebe, Gadwall, Old-squaw, all three Scoters, Golden and Black-bellied 
Plovers, Baird’s and Western Sandpipers, a Hudsonian Godwit from the 9th 
to the 19th, Bonaparte’s Gull, Red-headed Woodpecker, Migrant Shrike, 
White-eved Vireo, Prothonotary Warbler, and Dickcissel, not to speak of very 
late dates for Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Chimney Swift, Kingbird, Red-eyed Vireo, 
Parula and Canada Warblers, and Baltimore Oriole. 

NOVEMBER, statistically at least, continued the unbroken chain to be- 
come the seventeenth consecutive month to show a temperature excess, 
although it was only slight. Precipitation was slightly above normal, con- 
centrated near the beginning and end of the month, with considerable snow on 
the last few days. The duck flight on the whole was good, the greatest single 
example being a flock of 450,000 Eiders off Monomoy—perhaps the greatest 
concentration of these birds ever observed. Crompton made Worcester 
County records of Pacific Loon and Iceland Gull. Marked fluctuations in the 
weather produced some remarkably good land bird waves, with a record total 
of thirteen species of warblers for the month as compared with only nine in 


November. 1948. 


DECEMBER got off to a colder than average start through the first half 
of the month, but then relapsed into the same trend so familiar by now, es- 
tablished by the entire year of abnormally warm weather. The cold weather 
during the first half of the month was accompanied by considerable snowfall. 
The month finally closed as one of the warmest Decembers on record, and 
rounded out the warmest year within the history of New England weather 
records. The number of land bird stragglers carrying over from the preced- 
ing month was not as large as might have been expected, due no doubt to the 
period of severe winter weather as outlined above. Possibly the single most 
noteworthy feature of the month was the continuation of the Snowy Owl in- 
vasion from November coupled with a large invasion of Northern Shrikes. 
Two outstanding records for the Connecticut Valley were made on December 
1 at Longmeadow, the first winter record for a Broad-winged Hawk and the 
third record for the Valley of a Glaucous Gull. 


List Statistics 
During 1949 only two birds of the 301 listed on the latest Audubon Check- 
List for Massachusetts went unrecorded: the perennially-missed Arctic Three- 
toed Woodpecker and the Acadian Chickadee. In addition, there were 
forty-six forms reported that are not listed on the check-list, giving a final 
impressive total of 344, the greatest number ever recorded in one year in the 
Commonwealth. 


In arriving at these figures the observations published in the Records of 
Vew England Birds were used as a foundation, with a few extra species added 
from check-lists of members who may not have reported from month to month 
during the year. All reports are carefully checked for accuracy before being 
published. letters being written asking for substantiating data on species or 
subspecies difficult of identification or reported on unseasonable dates. It is 
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hoped that everyone will appreciate the position in which the compiler finds 
himself in trying to publish only those records the validity of which cannot be 
questioned, which is the only possible course to follow if we are even to hope 
that these records will withstand the final test of time. 


In the case of subspecies that are extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
distinguish in the field from forms commonly found in this region, only those 
records substantiated by a collected specimen or observed under the most 
ideal conditions by observers very familiar with the bird in question have 
been used. As in the past, hybrids such as Brewster's Warbler have been 
included in the listings. 

Some of our readers may complain with justice that a few of the birds on 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society's Check-List are just as rare as those of 
which special mention is made. It might be indicated that the Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper, although occurring in Massachusetts practically every year, is seen 
by but a few people; that the Prothonotary Warbler and the Cerulean Warbler, 
both of which were recorded last season, are practically as rare in Massachu- 
setts as the Kentucky; that the Red and the White-winged Crossbills occur 
very little except during winters of big invasions; that the Cardinal, in addition 
to being seldom seen in the State, is of importance to the bird-watcher because 
of its beauty; and that during 1949 there was only one record for Massachu- 
setts of the Tufted Titmouse—two birds seen on January 22 by Miss Beatrice 
Butler, of Martha’s Vineyard. However, the compiler has to draw the line 
somewhere, and it was felt that, in order to keep the summary for the year 
within bounds, we should provide special write-ups only for birds not included 
on the regular check-list of the Society. We would like to give credit in print, 
not only to the many observers who have found rare species, but to those who 
have taken the time to study birds carefully and to record numbers seen, to 
help establish trends. However, space permits only a heartfelt “thank you” to 
the many reporting observers who made this article possible. 

The following, then, are those included in the final total that are not 
shown on the Audubon Check-List for Massachusetts: 

Eared Grebe: an immature close to the beach at Plum Island on March 27, 
Griscom and party, to establish the first sight record for New England. 

Audubon’s Shearwater: seen off Nantucket, Andrews, and photographed 
in color, July 2. 

Snowy Egret: Cohasset, one, May 7, Wright et al.; West Newbury, one, 
August 17, Ross et al.; South Hanson Swamp, one, September 2, L. Pratt; 
South Dartmouth, four, September 11, Elisha Atkins. 

Louisiana Heron: Mazzeo et al. found one bird at Scituate on May 25, 
and probably the same bird was seen at Marshfield on May 30 by Crompton 
et al. 

Glossy Ibis: one, Hanson Swamp, May 7-29, Whiting, Foster, Garside, et 
al.; one, Dover-Dedham, about May 15-22, Putnam, Ward, and Paine; one 
for a few nights in mid-August in Huntington, roosting with Night Herons 
and recognizably drawn by Ruth Aldrich. 

Mute Swan: one, through January 24 (from December) in North Andover, 
Root; one at Worcester, February 25 and 26, Crompton et al., and still there 
March | (Heywood); one in Sandwich, April 7, Crompton, and still present 
in December; three at Fall River, May 21, Williston et al. 

White-jronted Goose: one adult on the outer Cape, January 1, Griscom 
et al. 
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Blue Goose: one, Martha’s Vineyard, throughout January, Emerson et al.; 
the same bird, February 16, and again on March 8, Crompton et al.; six at 
Newburyport, April 2, deWindt; one, Squantum, December 22 on, West. 


Blue X Ross's? : one at Newburyport, September 25, by various observers. 

White Gyrjalcon: one on Monomoy, January 2, Martin Karplus and Terris 
Moore. 

Black Gyrjfalcon: one at Newbury, January 26, Mazzeo et al.; one at Mt. 
Tom, April 24. Elkins et al: one, Essex County, December 4, Griscom et al. 

Gray Gyrjfalcon: one at Plum Island, May 20, Parker and Bowen. 

Clapper Rail: one at Westport, August 14, Bryant; one at Nauset on Aug- 
ust 29. Tyler. and 30, Rich: one in Eastham, September 2, Griscom et al. 

Black Rail: one at Allen’s Pond, Dartmouth, December 26, Bowen, Goodell. 
Apparently the first definite winter record north of Georgia. 

Wilson's Plover: two at Menemsha, Martha's Vineyard, on September 15, 
Wakeman, Vincent and Guy Emerson. 

Curlew Sandpiper: two at Harding's Beach, Chatham, May 29, Griscom 
et al.: one at Newburyport on August 6, V. Haydens and Snyder et al.; Aug- 
ust 7. K. Elkins et al.: August 9, Preston: and August 29, deWindt: one at 
Nauset, September 5, the C. R. Masons et al 

Ruff: one at Plum Island meadows, September 22-23, thoroughly studied 
and described by Mrs. C. M. Forsyth and others from New Hampshire. 

Ivory Gull: one immature at Plum Island, January 27, Parsons; and, Jan- 
uary 29 on. Vincent Hayden et al.; the same bird from January, on February 
9, Crompton, and on February 13, the Bradley Bakers from Bow, N.H. 

Gull-billed Tern: one at Nauset, August 19, the C. R. Masons. 

Royal Tern: one immature at Nauset, August 13, Kellogg and Taintor 
et al.: one at Manomet, August 30, Mrs. Ernst. 

Cabot’s Tern: one at Ipswich on August 14, W. Bailey. 

Sooty Tern: one at Menemsha, Martha’s Vineyard, August 21, Vincent: 
one on the Outer Cape (North Beach), September 11, Eliot, Griscom, et al. 

Murre (subspecies?) : one, off Plum Island, March 20: an adult in breed 
ing plumage (suspected of belonging to the British race because of the notice- 
able grayness of its plumage), Griscom et al. 

Say’s Phoebe: one at North Chatham, January 1, Griscom. 

Hoyts Horned Lark: one collected at Newburyport on February 13 (Gris- 
com et al.) : six at Plum Island, March 20, and three at the same place, March 
27, Griscom et al. 

Raven: one at South Lincoln, February 1, Gropius. 

Fish Crow: one at Nauset, September 5, C. R. Mason. 

Black-backed Robin: two in Essex County, March 27, and one in the Sud- 
bury Valley, April 3, Griscom et al. 

Varied Thrush: Professor S. A. Eliot. Jr.. writes: “one in West Pelham on 
January 2 was closely studied and perfectly described by Mrs. George Taylor. 
This species when well seen is unmistakable. It tempts one to correlate it 
with the January 1 records of Say’s Phoebe and Western Tanager.” 

Bohemian Waxwing: a flock of twelve spent March 30-April 5 with Mrs. H. 
O. Rockwood in Conway. They were very tame and were constantly checked, 
not only by size, grayness, wing-marks, and under tail coverts, but by their 


peculiar call. (Eliot) 
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Alaskan Yellow Warbler: one seen at Nauset on the M. A. S. Campout, 
September 10, and collected next day. 


Yellow-throated Warbler \ subspecies? }: one at Nahant, April 23, R. Alex- 
ander; one at Taunton, May 13, Rufus Wood. 


Kentucky Warbler: one at Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, April 28 and 
30, K. and F. Elkins et al.; one at Northampton, September 21, Eliot. 

Bullock's Oriole: one at Mrs. Kidger’s feeder, Easthampton, from late in 
1948 through April 27, was on March 27 trapped, compared with skins, banded 
and released. Roger T. Peterson on March 17 called it an “extreme” example 
of the female Bullock's, with no features that suggested a Baltimore. Cromp- 
ton on April 18 noticed it was becoming greener on the crown, yellower on 
the cheek and over the eye. 


Summer Tanager: one, Nantucket, April 18, Mrs. F. W. Davis; one, 
Marblehead, May 18, Searles; one, Nahant, May 22, F. Elkins et al.; one, 
Plum Island, September 17, Baird and Moran; one at Nauset, also on Sep- 
tember 17, Morgan et al. 

Blue Grosbeak: one male at Nantucket, April 18, the Heywoods; one im- 
mature at Ipswich, September 21, Sheppards. 

Dickcissel: many reports: two in January; one in March and April; 
seventeen in September (ten on the M. A. S. Campout); seven in October; 
four in November; two in December. 

Hoary Redpoll: six reported in January; eight in February; and five in 
March. 

Greater Redpoll: one at Newton Highlands, February 20, trapped, meas- 
ured, and banded by the C. R. Masons. Many trapped, measured, weighed, 
and banded by the Shaubs at Northampton. 

Labrador Redpoll: two collected in the Sudbury Valley, March 13, by 
Griscom et al. 

Newfoundland Crossbill: two at Marblehead Neck, May 14, Griscom et al. 

Lark Bunting: one at Nauset, September 3, the C. R. Masons et al. 

Labrador Savannah Sparrow: one collected from a total of ten birds in 
Essex County by Griscom et al. on January 31, to establish the first winter 
record for the State; one in Essex County, February 2, Griscom. 

James Bay Sparrow: one at Pittsfield, September 25, Smart et al.; one or 


two at Northampton (Arcadia), September 26, Eliot; and three there, October 
17. and one, October 19, Eliot. 


Lark Sparrow: one at Ipswich, August 21, Sheppard; one, West Newbury, 
August 30, Harrington et al.; two at Eastham, September 12, C. R. Mason et 
al.; one, Rockport, September 18, Grayce; one at Rowley, September 25, 


deWindt. 


Oregon Junco: (subspecies?) : six reported in January; three in February 
(two from January) ; four in March (one from February); in April, one still 
present at Ipswich from March until the 9th, and a male at Amherst on the 
7th, Baird; a female was again at Ipswich, November 3-21, the Brookline 
Bird Club; and a male from November 27 on, Sheppard. 
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Contributors and Their Totals 
(Observed in Massachusetts Only) 


Allen, Mrs. Marion F., West Medford 125 
Allison, Mrs. Robert, Athol 122 
Ames, Rosella S., Marshfield 115 
Andrews, J. C., Nantucket 132 
Armstrong, Mrs. V. G., Concord 203 
Armstrong, Virginia, Concord 259 
Avery, Mr. and Mrs. H. Arthur, 
Springfield 207 
Barry, Eleanor E., Melrose 258 
Bagnulo, Joseph W., Medford 253 
Benda, George M., Arlington 190 
Bullis, Katherine M., Amherst 181 
Burke, John, Jamaica Plain 203 
Butler, Beatrice, Vineyard Haven 128 
Chute, Esther, Brookline 163 
Chute, Richard, Brookline 
Clark, Robert M., Florence 
Creelman, Rev. Allan D., No. Scituate 
Crenshaw, Mr. and Mrs. David R.. 
Boston 
Crompton, Davis H., Worcester 
Curtis, Richard C., Brookline 
Drew, George A., Jr., Belmont 
Eliot, Samuel A., Jr., Northampton 
Emery, Maurice C., Wollaston 
Emery, Ruth P., Wollaston 
Fessenden, Mrs. Richar’ ~’, Amherst 
Fleming, Mrs. Walter |. orcester 
Fox, Robert P., Wollaston 
French, Mrs. Leonard L, 
West Hartford, Conn. 
Haartz, Mrs. Louis O., North Scituate 
Hanson, Alice E., Boston 
Hayden, Mrs. H. Vincent, Danvers 


Hayden, Vincent, Danvers 227 


Higginbotham, Sibley, Wollaston 
Higginbotham, Ruth K., Wollaston 
Howe, Mary E. and Perry S., 
South Harwich 
Jameson, Lee L., Beverly 
Kinsel, Edith G., Auburn 
Lightman, Nason, Newton Center 
Mason, Mr. and Mrs. C. Russell, 
Newton Highlands 
Morando, Marjorie, Everett 
Murdock, Helen L., Gardner 
Nappe, Robert R., Danvers 
Perkins, Wesley T., Beverly 
Peterson, Julia C., Brant Rock 
Pratt, Herbert W.., Boston 
Pratt, Louise B. Middleboro 
Sampson, Mrs. H. LeBaron, Cambridge 
Schumacher, Gladys H., Pittsfield 
Seymour, Louise, Watertown 
Sheppard, Mrs. Lionel, Ipswich 
Smart, Robert W., Amherst 
Snow, Grace M.., Winchester 
Snyder, Dorothy E., Salem 
Sommers, Roderick W., Medford 
Smith, C. R., South Lancaster 
Stetson, Satira T., Georgetown 
Tyler, Mildred A., Springfield 
Wakeman, Mrs. Seth, Northampton 
Weeks, Marie F., Saugus 
Whiting, Adrian P., Plymouth 
Wiggin, Henry T., Brookline 
Wood, Miss Betsy, Watertown 
Wood, Robert, Taunton 
Wood, Rufus, Taunton 
Worden, Mona W., Edgartown 


Organization Field Trips and Campouts 
(Recorder’s Name in Parenthesis) 


Brookline Bird Club 
(Grace M. Snow) 
Children’s Museum Bird Club 
(Miriam E. Dickey) 147 


245 


Massachusetts Audubon Society 
(Ruth P. Emery) 


Regional Lists 
(Recorder’s Name in Parenthesis) 


Andover (Oscar M. Root) 174 
Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary 

(Edwin A. Mason) 157 
Bartholomew's Cobble (S. W. Bailey) 
Boston—Fenway Region 

(Alice E. Hanson) 
Concord (Virginia Armstrong) 
Connecticut Valley (S. A. Eliot, Jr.) 
Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary 

(Leon A. P. Magee) 
Danvers 

(Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Hayden) 
Marblehead (Daisy Searle) 


Melrose (Eleanor E. Barry) 
Moose Hill Sanctuary 

(Albert W. Bussewitz) 
Newton (C, Russell Mason) 
Pleasant Valley Sanctuary 

(A. W. Sanborn) 
Sudbury Valley (A. H. Morgan) 
Winchester (Grace M. Snow) 
Wollaston (Ruth P. Emery) 
Worcester, City of 

(Davis H. Crompton) 
Worcester County 

(Davis H. Crompton) 
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Notes From The Sanctuaries 
ARCADIA. Early in the month, February 4, the Allen Bird Club of 


Springfield paid a scheduled visit. The bird life was pretty much restricted 
to the visitors at the feeders, but the Club did see the bird first noted by Mrs. 
Mina Mason on the 2nd, which was apparently an Oregon Junco. To count 
or not to count is still a question. 

On Saturday, the 11th, Bob Coffin, Don Lacroix, and Ralph Van Meter, all 
of Amherst, were more fortunate than the Allen Bird Club. A little open water 
in the Marsh, plus Bob Coffin’s telescope, made possible a listing of four 
Mallards, one Pintail, and sixty-odd Black Ducks. A puzzler for a while 
(it seemed too large and too light in color) turned out to be a Northern Shrike. 
The following day a trip around the Sanctuary with Davis Crompton resulted 
in counts of five Mallards, two hundred Blacks, one Pintail, two Green-winged 
Teal, and a fine Red-shouldered Hawk. 

During the month a Sharp-shinned Hawk has slipped in and out on several 
occasions. The Shrike, too, most likely harried the small birds from time to 
time, judging by their actions. Due to the severe weather, the Tree Sparrow 
population built up to sixty-five on the 22nd, when Juncos reached twenty, 
and Song Sparrows, three. The Chickadees held their numbers, while the 
Blue Jays increased slightly. A Flicker was observed on the 14th, a Hairy on 
the 12th and 14th, and two Downy Woodpeckers, perhaps more, were constant 
visitors. 

Evening Grosbeaks generally increased throughout the month, although 
at the Sanctuary they decreased considerably from a high of seventy-five to 
a low of about twenty-five. This drop was due to an attempt to get the flock 
to feed at a new location where they would be less disturbed. The Evening 
Grosbeak Survey is receiving reports from many observers indicating that the 
flocks change their make-up. Birds banded with black and pink in Barre, 
Vermont, are showing up in Massachusetts and Connecticut. These, and 
records of red- and pink-banded birds from Northampton, show a trend down 
the Valley. There is some indication that this year’s flight of Evening Gros- 
beaks is equal in size to any in the past. 

Rolling before the winds on February 19 were seven Snow Buntings, and 
on the 20th, fourteen. These visitors from the North are a joy to behold 
after seeing a flock it seems that a snow-covered field with weed heads poking 
above the snow is definitely lacking when no Snow Buntings are present. 

Deep snows drove in Ring-necked Pheasants, so that the four hens and 
cock present at Arcadia earlier in the winter built up to three cocks and twelve 
hens. Our neighbor Donald Warnock brought up some field corn which 
was added to their cracked corn diet. Two cocks on the windswept arena of 
snow covering the front lawn side-stepped around each other on the afternoon 
of February 24, indicating that territorial rights were in their thoughts at this 
early date. Incidentally, the temperature was sixteen below zero at Arcadia 
the morning of the 21st. 

February 25 will long be remembered by our Saturday helper, David Kit- 
son of Easthampton. David was coming to the back porch to pick up some 
more peanut butter when he spied a Cottontail Rabbit out of the corner of his 
eye. Stopping, and turning his head to watch the bunny, David was a second 
later aware of something sniffing his pants leg. David says he still doesn’t 
know who was the more surprised, himself or the sniffer. My guess is neither, 
because even after David had told his tale in the office, the Red Fox was still 
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in the vard when we returned for a second look. Br'er Fox ambled leisurely 
over to a corn shock in the field, where nothing of interest was found. We last 
saw his brush disappear behind a hemlock tree as he trotted slowly westward. 


Epwin A. Mason 


COOK'S CANYON. February was a bleak month at Cook’s Canyon. 
Low temperatures permitted snow to accumulate, making it more dificult for 
the birds to obtain their natural food supply. Tree Sparrows, which had not 
been frequenting the feeding stations, now came in small groups to enjoy a 
free lunch. Pheasants which came in to eat the cracked corn were also ob- 
served hopping into the air to seize and eat rose hips. 


The highlight of the month was Allan Cruickshank’s presentation of 
“Suwannee Adventure” to capacity audiences in Barre and Ware. This, the 
first Tales of the Wildwood program to be presented by the Society in this 
region, was made possible by the foresight of the Chairman of the Sanctuary 
Advisory Committee, Mrs. James F. Nields, Jr.. of Hardwick, and the active 
co-operation of the school departments of the region, as well as the Quabbin 
Bird Club, a co-sponsor of the program. 

\ bit of excitement was added on February 2 at the Sanctuary when Mrs. 
Magee walked into the living room to find smoke issuing from a fireplace 
which had not been used for several hours. The Sanctuary’s own hose lines 
were quickly brought into action and the local department notified. Barre’s 
“call firemen” arrived shortly, and, beginning a systematic search for the ° 
source, found that two old timbers running underneath the hearth, and prob- 
ably charring year after year, had finally ignited. The fire was confined to 
these two timbers, but two of the rooms were damaged by smoke and the floor 
badly scratched by the mortar, not to mention a fireplace hearth no longer 
existent. The insurance company promptly agreed to cover the losses in- 
curred, and refinishing was begun almost immediately and is now nearly 
< ompleted. 


Leon A. P. MaceEr 


MOOSE HILL. February’s frigid onslaught from atop Moose Hill quite 
adequately confirmed the reputed “ruggedness” of a New England winter and 
compensated generously for the open and mild character of the preceding 
weeks. 


Reflecting the prevalence of below normal temperatures and snow-covered 
terrain was a much stepped-up attendance at the Sanctuary feeding facilities. 
Star boarders continued to be the colorful Evening Grosbeaks with their in- 
ordinate fondness for the proffered sunflower seeds. A spot check revealed 
their ability to break open and dispatch up to ten seeds per minute with their 
rapidly champing bills. This species was present in considerable numbers, 
and. as a tale out of school, it may be mentioned that while this Audubon 
teacher was discussing winter birds with his regularly-scheduled class in 
Plainville on the 15th a small flock of their kind very obligingly simplified 
identification problems by appearing in the branches of a sugar maple within 
a few feet of the classroom windows. As can well be imagined, the reputation 
of the instructor was greatly enhanced! 

There was a slight decrease in numbers of the Purple Finch callers at the 
feeding trays, but quite to the contrary were the visits from Goldfinches, Jays, 
Juncos, and the ever-jovial Chickadees. A convert to the attractions of a 
peanut log was a Brown Creeper who, after a few dubious sallies and a full- 
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scale trial, became fully convinced that as little as half a hitch on a buttered 
stick can be fully as rewarding as a long series of spirals up tree trunks, 
especially when the bark surfaces are glazed with ice. Observed daily were 
the half dozen overwintering Mourning Doves, and on several occasions the 
Ruffed Grouse ventured very close to the Sanctuary residence. 

On the 18th the Meadowbrook and Forbush Trails marked the course of 
the Moose Hill outing by the Audubon-sponsored bird class of Miss Katherine 
Tousey of the educational staff. The 23rd was the date of a conducted hike 
taken by a troop of Newton Girl Scouts. Following their tramp they found 
the deep snow and crisp temperatures no deterrent for an enjoyable cook-out. 

Serving to call attention to the wealth of color and design apparent in 
winter buds and twigs is a mounted display of a dozen typical Sanctuary 
varieties that has been set up in the Museum office. Included are the fragrant 
green of the sassafras, the bright reds of the striped and swamp maples, and 
the rich browns of the beech and sugar maples. The gamut of color and shape 
is quite revealing to our visitors. 

A noteworthy observation of insects was a colossal concourse of springtails, 
or snow fleas, (Collembola) on the surface of the snow along one of the trails. 
Within the space of a footprint there were to be seen many thousands of these 
minute black creatures that possess such remarkable powers of propulsion and 
of whose life history and habits so little is definitely known. 


Apert W. Bussewirz 
PLEASANT VALLEY. On the whole. February has been rather unevent 


ful. During the latter part of the month winter’s snow and cold settled on 
Pleasant Valley with a vicelike grip. The sides of the birch road are heaped 
high with snow, and at such times few visitors venture off the highways. The 
thermometer has hovered near or below zero for a week or so. The Tree 
Sparrows, Downy Woodpeckers, and Blue Jays have been bolder in their visits 
to the window feeder and have taken to fluffing out their feathers to keep out 
the cold. The Chickadees fluff out till they are almost ball-shaped. On the 
10th, which was mild, | heard the first Chickadee spring song, and on that 
same day | heard a Pileated Woodpecker call for the first time in months. 
The next day | not only heard the Pileated, but frightened it from the base 
of the old pear tree on the trail down to the museum, which reminds me of 
the fish that got away. Well, | once had a Pileated get away. 

One day last April I flushed a Pileated from the base of this same pear 
tree, not once, but four times in a matter of an hour or so. It had already 
gouged deep holes in the tree in its quest for Carpenter Ants at their work of 
destruction. A fifth time two Pileateds flew up, and it occurred to me that 
if they were so fond of this feeding station that perhaps | could erect a blind 
and have a chance of the birds returning immediately. 1 dragged into place 
a blind which | had constructed of three old doors and some burlap and sta- 
tioned myself inside with the Sanctuary’s motion picture camera, a good 
camera but one with which | was rather unfamiliar. | set up my equipment 
and sat down to wait. It was only about ten minutes, however, before | heard 
the clatter of bark, and there was a beautiful male Pileated Woodpecker with 
its flaming red crest clinging to the trunk near the top of the tree. Nervously 
he looked around one side of the trunk and then the other. As he did, he gave 
forth several cuck-cuck calls, which in earlier days earned for this species the 
name of “Indian Hen.” Then with a flip of his tail he dropped down a few 
inches at a time, stopping now and then to peer again this way and that. 
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Breathlessly | waited for him to come into the camera's field of view. It 
seemed as if it would take forever for him to hitch his way down the tree. 
Finally he did come to rest at the first of the great holes he had dug, and there 
he started to chisel away, enlarging the hole. Nervously I fingered the gadgets 
and buttons on the camera, to see if everything was in readiness. | pressed 
the shutter release, and the film began to rattle past the lens. To me it sounded 
like an express roaring through the subway, but the Pileated didn’t seem to 
mind. He just continued his foraging. He worked at one hole and then 
another, getting closer and closer to the ground, and then he actually descended 
to the earth, picked here and there among the chips and then mounted the tree 
and in his jerky fashion began to climb upwards. Halfway up he suddenly 
flew off. The film was all used up, and | was completely exhausted from the 
excitement and sank back on the stool to rest. I had just observed a “Log- 
cock” at his daily routine of feeding, and, what was more, I had filmed him 
in breath-taking color! ! 

Then followed weeks of impatient waiting while the film was at the factory 
being processed. When it came back | tore open the package and started 
reeling out the film. There was nothing but a blue-gray blurr! No wood- 
pecker. Ina frenzy | spilled the film in curling heaps on the floor, but there 
was not even a suggestion of a Pileated. 1 was crushed. 

\ careful recapitulation of the activities of that black hour suggested that 
in all probability I had not properly focused the telephoto lens. Sometimes 
life is like that. But no one can take away the thrill of watching that wonder- 
ful bird at his work on the tree, and even on the ground. 

ALVAH W. SANBORN 





Moose Hill Bird Day — May 6 


Moose Hill Bird Day has long been regarded by friends and members of 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society as a day of special significance, and this 
year's observance of that day is again being eagerly antic ipated. Saturday, 
May 6, is the date that has been set and is one that should coincide well with 
the approach of the high tide of the spring migration, as well as the blossom 
peak of many of Moose Hill’s rich flora of trees, shrubs, and wild flowers. 

Located at Sharon, twenty miles south of the Metropolitan area of Boston, 
the Society's oldest wildlife sanctuary has long been noted for the many ex- 
periments in bird feeding and housing that have been successfully carried on 
there. Within its almost two hundred acres have been planted many shrubs 
and other plants especially attractive to birds, and the avian response to this 
effort is always favorably reflected in the large population of both resident 
and non-resident birds in the area. The eight miles of well-developed trails 
are often regarded by Moose Hill visitors as one of the more important features 
of the Sanctuary, and others are partic ‘ularly interested in the displays and 
exhibits afforded by the Sanctuary Museum quarters.’ 

Audubon staff guides will be on hand to take visitors over the trails, and 
trips will be planned for both morning and afternoon. Those attending may 
bring their lunches, or refreshments may be secured at the Sanctuary. There 
is frequent train service from South Station. 

A special welcome will be accorded to all Moose Hill visitors on Bird Day, 
when all the Sanctuary facilities will be made available for their interest and 
enjoyment. It will be an opportunity for both old and new friends to see 
each other and renew their acquaintance with the flora and wildlife of the 


Moose Hill haven. A. W. B. 
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The Balletin of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


We Must Pay The Price 


A walk along the Avenue in early March can be an exhilarating experience, 
and as we go to press a perfect day has provided the right conditions for such 
an experience. The air is soft and fresh, a light breeze is blowing, and the 
sun, mounting ever higher in a blue and cloudless sky, is dissipating the last 
traces of snow and ice from the roadside and the tree-lined parkway.  Al- 
though so recently in the grip of wintry weather and biting winds, all at once 
we are possessed of a feeling of expectancy, and we know that Spring is on 
the way. Here and there in the tiny plots that front imposing brick and 
sandstone residences along the Avenue we glimpse the first crocuses of the 
year, and the deep gold of their blossoms at once inspires a joyous mood. 
And as if that were not enough, our eye soon is caught by a magnificent in- 
door display in the conservatory of a garden lover—a preview of Spring's 
choicest offerings in a riot of color and seemingly endless variety. Pink and 
purple hyacinths and multicolored tulips vie for attention with the brilliant 
red or rose of amaryllis blossoms, the pure white of Easter lilies, or the sunny 
yellow of acacia. Searcely a passer-by but pauses to admire and be refreshed. 
How such beauty can enrich life, we reflect, and how its absence would im- 
poverish it! And we are challenged anew by the realization that if we are to 
continue our enjoyment of Nature’s bounty in this green world we must pay 
the price she has imposed, of carefully conserving and protecting these re- 
sources. And this we must teach our children. 


Our Audubon membership has been augmented this month by the addition 
We welcome these new friends and at the same 
time acknowledge with grateful thanks the increased support of older 


of the following supporters. 


members. 


Contributing Members 

**Fay, Richard D., Cambridge 

**Fay, Mrs. Richard D., Cambridge 

**Martin, Miss Eleanor P., Milton 

*Parlett, Miss Mary, Groton 

** Peabody, Mrs. W. Rodman, Milton 

** Russell, Miss Janet L.. Greenfield 
Sampson, Gaius R., Lexington 
White, James N.. Medfield 


Supporting Members 

*Alexander, Donald, Nahant 

*Bowler, Mrs. Alexander, Worcester 
Cabot, Mrs. Chilton R., Cambridge 
Cabot, Mrs. Walter M., West Medway 
*Cavanagh, J. E.. 
*Cavanagh, Mrs. J 


Northampton 

E., Northampton 
Alexander, Chestnut Hill 
eh Boston 

Lawrence, Milton 
*Heywood, Mrs. Philip B., Worcester 
Hubbard, Mrs. Henry V., Milton 
*Wheeler, Miss Eunice, Worcester 


Cochrane, Mrs 
Gleason, Hollis 
Hemenway, Mrs 


*Transferred from Active Members 
**Transferred from Supporting Members 


Active Members 
Barney, J. S.. Darien, Conn. 
Bartlett, Mrs. H. Craigin, Webster 
Brackett, Mrs. C. Theodore, Middleton 
Brigandi, Basil F.. Webster 
Brown, A. Perey, Barre 
Bruce, Mrs. Elizabeth A., Boston 
‘arini, Robert J., Wellesley 
‘arota, Mrs. R. Farrell, Milton 
thild, Warren H., Hingham 
lark, Harland W., Bernardston 
lark, Miss Sally L., East Weymouth 
oburn, Mrs. Arthur L., Sr., Weston 
orker, Miss May, Wareham 
ross, Mrs. Gorham, Wellesley Hills 
ruickshank, Allan D., Rye, N-Y. 
umming, Mrs. E. S., Boston 
ummings, Mrs. Willis J.. East Orleans 
urtis, Miss E. Mabel, Beverly 
Dana, Miss Grace, Fairhaven 
Davlin, Mrs. Louis, Brookline 
Duff, Mrs. George C. K., Webster 
Duffy, J. Henry, Lexington 
Duncombe, Mrs. Alfred, Brockton 
Eddy, Stanton S., Jr.. Middlebury, Vt. 
Edmonds, Miss Nell, Cambridge 
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Feinberg, Mrs. Archibald, Newton 
Fordhara, S. C., Jr., Delmar, N.Y. 
Fox, Mrs. Matthew J.. Brookline 
Frank, Mrs. Gertrude M.. Lawrence 
Fuller, Mrs. Charles A., Brockton 
Furlong, Walter J., Brighton 
Gale, John G., Holliston 
Garrity, Devin A., New York, N.Y. 
Grieshaber, Mrs. Lottie, Framingham 
Gurney, Mrs. Fred P., Brockton 
Gustafson, Mrs. Lambert, Webster 
Herman, Arthur G., East Boston 
Herman, Mrs. Shepard, Newton Center 
Hill, Mrs. Donald M., Brookline, N.H. 
Hill, Mrs. Robert W., Marblehead 
Hinkle, James G., Chestnut Hill 
Hobart, Mrs. Richard B., Cambridge 
Hoyt, Mrs. Frank M., Amesbury 
Ingersoll, Mrs. Hope G., Boston 
Johnson, Edmund S., Jamaica Plain 
Jones, Albert S.. Webster 
Keith, Mrs. Lyman, Bridgewater 
Kellogg, Charles W., Lawrence, 

Long Island, N.Y. 
King, Mrs. George C., Brockton 
Knight, Mrs. Arthur, E. Bridgewater 
Lawrence, Harry V. Falmouth 
Leboeuf, Mrs. Telesphore, Webster 
McKim, Walter, Marblehead Neck 
McPortland, Miss Winifred, Dorchester 
MacComiskey, Miss Lenore, Hingham 
Mallery, Miss Helen E., N. Adams 
Marston, Mrs. Everett C.. Newton Center 
Martin, Mr. and Mrs. R. K., Lexington 
Mayo, Mrs. Clarence A., Salem 
Meserve, Mrs. George H.. Medford 
Mulvey, Miss Helen, Amesbury 
Nelson, Edward L., Webster 
Nichols, Charles K., New York, N.Y. 
O’Brien, Mrs. May L, Marshfield 
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Oppenheim, Mrs. Lawrence, Brookline 
Overly, Mrs. Josephine M.. Concord 
Parker, Mrs. Francis T., Salem 
Parsons, Mrs. Edward S., Watertown 
Pezzoli, Miss Elizabeth, West Wareham 
Phippen, Mrs. Walter G., Salem 
Reardon, John P., Cohasset 
Rice, Miss M. Lois, Framingham 
Richardson, Mrs. Harry R., Norfolk 
Richardson, Norman L., Reading 
Richmond, Mrs. C. A., Tyngsboro 
Riggs, Miss Alice B., Stockbridge 
Russell, Mrs. Maleolm, S. Natick 
Ryan, Mrs. William T., Dudley Hill 
Samuels, Miss Charlotte C., 

Dorchester Center 
Scheid, Francis, Plymouth 
Sessions, Miss Jane Ann, Hadley 
Sheldon, William W., Webster 
Sheridan, James J., Concord 
Soper, Mrs. Harry A., Foxboro 
Sprunt, Alexander, Charleston, S.C. 
Suifer Ernest W., Westford 
Syred, Peter, Cambridge 
Tarr, Frederick H., Il, Rockport 
Taylor, Mrs. Lucien B., Dover 
Timm, Mrs. John A., Newton Center 
Tolman, Mrs. Ruth D., Hingham 
Vernon, Mrs. Arthur, Newton Highlands 
Watson, Miss Dorothy L.., 

Kennebunk, Me. 
Welch Walter W., IIL, Arlington 
Werman, Mrs. Mark, Brookline 
West, Mrs. Charles C., 

New Lebanon, N.Y. 

White, Wray P.. Wellesley 
Winslow, Herbert H., Swampscott 
Yankee, Mrs. Theodore H., Franklin 
Yessik, Mrs. Joseph, Webster 


To A Bluebird 
My harbinger of spring, | welcome thee, 
Foreteller of the gladsome things to be, 
| love the azure beauty of your coat, 
And summer's sunset glow upon your throat. 
Your clear sweet notes descend from heav'n above, 
And bring the welcome thought of spring and love, 
When warming sun will melt the winter snow, 
And Earth again will feel its kindly glow: 
When crocuses and daffodils appear 
As heralds of a summer now so near, 
And violets will raise their sleepy heads, 
And wake to beauty in their woodland beds, 
With lady’s slippers nodding here and there, 
And life awaking gladly everywhere: 
A promise of the bounteous array 
That soon will greet the glory of each day. 


Apaian P. Wuirine 
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Cage That Squirrel — Out! 


By Norman D. Harais, Director of Education, Boston Museum of Science 


For those who enjoy feeding the 
birds but not the squirrels I wish to 
suggest a squirrel-proof rig that has 
been used successfully on three 
different stations during the past 
six years. It consists simply of a 
screen enclosure boxing the entire 
feeding shelf. The trick, of course, 
was to find a mesh size that would 
not quite admit the gray «squirrel, 
yet through which the small birds 
would pass with little hesitation. 
My squirrel wire also cages out the 
Pigeon, Starling, and Blue Jay, and 
though the English Sparrow can 
readily get through the opening, he 
is extremely timid about doing so. 
The Chickadee, Nuthatch, Junco, 

An infuriated squirrel finds himself Purple Finch, Goldfinch, and Tree 
“caged out”—and unable to reach the Sparrow enter this feeding cage al- 
bird seed! most as readily as they come to an 


open shelf. Even a Downy Woodpecker has learned to pop through the wire 


to reach a hanging peanut butter holder. Kinglets, Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, 
Thrushes, and Warblers have at times entered these wire feeders. 

Though the Chickadees can actually fly through the screen openings with- 
out touching the wire, most birds light on the wire both coming and going, 
adding greatly to the avian acrobatics at one’s window. The top of the en- 
clesure offers convenient attachment for hanging feeders which swing with 
the visitors and add to the fun. A small wooden bowl hung with a 3/ 16-inch 
dowel through its center will hold suet, peanut butter, or seeds and give the 
Chickadees a chance to put on a full-fledged circus performance. With a set- 
up of this kind, | personally prefer to shovel the shelf a few times each winter 
rather than encumber it with an elaborate snow shield. 

| only discovered a satisfactory wire screen after some discouraging trials 
with chicken wire. Even chicken wire of the right mesh size failed to stop the 
squirrels. They were able to bend the wire and enlarge one opening at the 
expense of surrounding openings. A heavier wire of the same mesh size 
proved ol devil squirrel’s Waterloo. This wire screen is referred to as fox 
wire and is woven from wire strands 1/16 of an inch thick. The all-important 
mesh opening averages just 14% inches in height by about 244 inches at the 
widest point. In purchasing and cutting the wire, remember that the straight 
wound bars making up the mesh should be parallel to the ground, so the birds 
can use them as perches in entering and leaving the enclosure (see illustra- 
tion}. A shelf can be completely enclosed with one section of wire cut and 
bent to cover the front, two sides, and top. Conveniently enough. fox wire 
is sufficiently strong to hold its form with no wood frame. The top of the 
wire enclosure should come behind the middle window bar, where it will not 
show. The wire may be easily held where it meets the house by bending 
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it at right angles and fastening a wood strip 1 x 14% inches over the fold with 
two or three screws. 


In starting a new station, the wire enclosure should be designed with the 
shelf but not erected until the birds have started coming, or at least until the 
first “bushy-tailed rat” shows his ugly face. If the wire enclosure can be easily 
removed it will facilitate the cleaning of your bird window. 


It is my hope that this brief account may help others to enjoy the birds 
at their window more fully,-with never a gnashed tooth for the saucy squirrel. 


Suggestions for Spring Planting 
By C. Russet: Mason 


There are many species and varieties of plants that will thrive in New Eng- 
land from which selection may be made for attracting the birds. The partial 
list of fruit-bearing woody plants given below contains some which are most 
highly recommended from results obtained at the sanctuaries of the Society. 
More complete information, including size to which the plants will grow, 
color and type of fruit, when the fruit is available, and the most suitable con- 
ditions for the various plants, is included in an article entitled, “Build Bird 
Population with Food Plants,” published in Arnoldia in April, 1945, a reprint 
of which may be secured on request from the Massachusetis Audubon Society. 


For Late Summer and Fall Fruit 


Tatarian. Honeysuckle (Lonicera tatarica) Elderberry (Sambucus canadensis 
Buckhorn (Rhamnus caroliniana or Mulberry (Morus rubra) 

cathartica) Arrowwood (Viburnum dentatum) 
Gray Dogwood (Cornus racemosa) Maple leaved \ iburnum (V. acerifolium) 
Red Osier (C. stolonifera) Flowering Crab (Malus floribunda) 
Flowering Dogwood (C. florida) 


For Winter and Spring Carry-over Fruit 


Mountain Ash (Sorbus americana or Privet (Ligustrum vulgare) 

S. aucuparia White Ash (Fraxinus americana) 
Christmas Berry (Ilex verticillata) Flowering Crab (Malus floribunda) 
Bayberry (Myrica pensylvanica) Red Cedar (Juniperus virginiana) 
Japanese Barberry (Berberis Thunbergii) 


For Fruit on Vines 


V irginia ( reeper (Parthenocissus (rape (Vitis aestivalis) 
quinquefolia) Bittersweet (Celastrus. scandens) 
Boston Ivy Greenbrier (Smilax rotundifolia) 


Sudbury Valley Field Trip 


Chartered busses leave Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, at 8:15 a.m. 
(D.S.T.) on Sunday, April 30, returning at 7:00 p.m. Anyone wishing to join the party 
at Wayland should plan to be at the corner of Pelham Island Road in Wayland Center at 
9:00. The trip will cover Pelham Island and the Heard’s Pond area first, and then work 
north down the river valley checking the marshes along the river at the Boston Post Road 
(Route 20) Bridge, and the Stone Bridge on Sudbury Road near the Wayland Golf Club, 
proceeding from there along Water Row in Sudbury to Sherman's Bridge and the Nine 
Acre Corner section of Concord. Early spring migrants should be present through the 
valley on this date. Those attending will please bring lunch. Fare and guide fee, $2.50. 
Fare for those using private cars and following bus, 75 cents. Reservations should be 
made a week in advance. Cancellations cannot be accepted after noon on Friday, April 
28. Leaders of trip: Allen H. Morgan, Richard Stackpole, Richard J. Eaton, and 
Frances M. Sherburne. 
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Bird Carvings To Be Exhibited 

Through friends of Charles Greenough Chase, of Wiscasset, Maine, whose 
wood carvings of birds have been praised by sculptors and naturalists alike, 
some of the finest specimens of his work will be on exhibition at Audubon 
House from April 15 to May 15 of this year. There will be a window dis- 
play to attract the attention of passers-by, but special exhibits will be arranged 
for members and friends of the Society on Saturday afternoon, April 15, and 
on the evenings of Tuesday, April 18, and Thursday, May 4. The same work 
by Mr. Chase was recently exhibited in the Roosevelt Memorial Hall of the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York, where it received great 
acclaim. Those who are interested in purchasing any of the models exhibited 
may place orders through the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 

It was interesting to learn through Clarence kb. Allen, a Director of the 
Society and Chairman of the Educational Committee of its Board, that Mr. 
Chase was one of his boys at Camp Chewonki, in Maine, and one of many 
who attended that camp with naturalistic bent who have attained distinction 
in that field 

We hope members of the Society will make note of the dates of this special 
exhibit and take advantage of the opportunity to view this beautiful work. 


News of Bird Clubs 

Two interesting programs scheduled by the Allen Bird Club of Spring- 
field are “Bird Song Recordings,” on April 17, presented by Dr. Britton C. 
McCabe, and “A Botanist Looks at Bird Populations,” on May 1, presented 
by Dr. John W. Brainerd. Field trips for the month are as follows: April 8, 
afternoon, to Leonard Pond, led by Mr. and Mrs. H. Harrison Clarke; April 
12, evening trip to Stony Hill Road (for woodeock flight), led by Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Dudley Ross; April 15, all-day trip to Suffield Mountain and Conga- 
mond Lake, led by Rev. Jesse F. Smith: April 22, all-day trip to Sunderland, 
led by Miss Doris R. Perry; April 29, morning trip to Longmeadow Flats, led 
by Mr. Robert D. Edwards, and afternoon trip to Blunt Park and North 
Branch Parkway, led by Mrs. Roland C. Forbes. 

On Thursday evening, April 27, the Forbush Bird Club, of Worcester, 
will hold its Nineteenth Annual Meeting and Dinner at Howard Johnson’s 
banquet room in Shrewsbury. The speaker of the evening will be Com- 
mander Ben B. Warfield, of Rutland Junior College, who will present “Birds 
of the South Pacific.” On Sunday, April 30, there will be an all-day field trip 
to Hopedale, led by Mrs. Fern Wagner, and on Saturday, May 6, an afternoon 
trip to West Boylston, led by the Misses Laura and Margaret Drown. 
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A Guide to Bird- Watching in Massachusetts 


Part Il. The North Shore Region 


The North Shore Region, for our purposes, may be defined as extending 
from the Atlantic Ocean westward to 71° 15’ West Longitude, or, roughly, 
the eastern edge of the Concord River watershed, and from the New Hampshire 
boundary southward to Boston Harbor and the lower Charles River. 


Massachusetts bird-watchers are indeed fortunate in the widely differing 
ecological conditions to be found within the rather limited confines of the 
Old Bay State. The coastal areas which lie on either side of Boston Harbor 
and which we know as “the North Shore” and “the South Shore” respectively, 
though similar in some respects, differ markedly from each other in many 
particulars, the one having a coast line distinguished in its southerly part for 
its granite headlands with brief stretches of interposed beaches, and the latter 
predominantly a sandy coast with its only rocks appearing at Cohasset and 
Scituate. Nahant, Litthe Nahant, and Marblehead Neck were originally rocky 
islets but are now peninsulas connected to the mainland by post-glacial barrier 
beaches. Even Cape Ann was perhaps an island long before the “Cut” was 
made which is now known officially as Blynman’s Canal, joining Gloucester 
Harbor to the Annisquam River. And a few isolated granitic outcrops still 
remain unattached, such as Thacher’s, the Miserys, and Baker's Islands. 
North of Cape Ann come the long sand stretches backed by extensive salt 
marshes with intricate tidal waterways—-Wingaersheek, Essex, Ipswich, Plum 
Island. and Salisbury. 

West of these beaches and salt marshes, the region was once heavily 
wooded, then cleared for farmlands, and much of it is now reverting to 
scrubby woods between the ever-growing cities and towns. The northern 
part is dotted with rounded glacial hills, or drumlins, and is drained by slowly 
meandering streams. The southern portion is much more irregular, its rocky 
character well shown in the Lynn Woods and Middlesex Fells Reservations. 
There are numerous small ponds and swampy areas scattered throughout the 
region, but no large lakes or groups of ponds. Aside from the broad Merri- 
mack, which flows across the region a league from the New Hampshire 
boundary, the streams are all small, only the Ipswich and Shawsheen Rivers 
tempting the canoeist on birding bent, but the many small winding streams 
and shallow muddy-bottomed ponds often furnish excellent sites from the 
bird-watchers’ point of view. 


Literature 
Townsend, Charles W. Birds of Essex County; Supplement to Birds of Essex County; 
Beach Grass; Sand Dunes and Salt Marshes 
Grayce, Robert L. The Lure of Cape Ann. Bulletin M. A. S., Feb., 1945 
ABBREVIATIONS: S—-summer resident; W-—-winter resident: M—migrant. 


1. PLUM ISLAND AND MOUTH OF THE MERRIMACK RIVER. 
An outstanding birding locality, especially in jall and winter: open ocean, 
fine sand beach, sand dunes, salt marshes, tidal creeks, breakwaters, tide rips, 
mud flats at low tide, near-by meadows. In their seasons, practically every 
water bird and shore bird recorded in Massachusetts has been found in this 
area, including first records for several rarities. Merrimack River belou 
Vewburyport: Yacht Club to Joppa Flats; best about one hour after high 
tide; many gulls MW: European Black-headed Gull, Little Gull, Bald Eagle 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS NORTH SHORE 


From Boston Harbor to the New Hampshire Boundary 





W: shore birds M; sea and river ducks MW. Plum Island Coast Guard Sta- 
tion: tide rips on river, breakwaters, beach; alcids, loons, grebes, sea ducks 
MW: white-winged and other gulls; Purple Sandpiper, Snow Bunting W. 
Parker River Wildlife Refuge, former Massachusetts Audubon Society Sanc- 
tuary, now enlarged and under Federal Wildlife Service: beach, dunes, salt 
marsh, thickets; water birds, shore birds, marsh birds; Rough-legged Hawk 
M: Snowy Owl W; Ipswich Sparrow MW; Black Duck, American Bittern, 
Black-crowned Night and Green Herons, Piping Plover, Least and Common 
Terns, Sharp-tailed Sparrow S; land birds, in thickets (Hell-cat Swamp) M. 
Newburyport Common Pasture: Upland Plover, Snipe S. 

2. AMESBURY—WEST NEWBURY. Chain Bridge: ducks MW; gulls 
SW; shore birds M; Scaup, American Merganser, Bald Eagle, Red-shouldered 
Hawk MW; Osprey M: northern finches in evergreens W. South side of 
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Merrimack above Chain Bridge: extensive wild rice beds, outstanding for 
ducks and rails in season; Soras by hundreds, ducks by thousands. Arti- 
choke River: ducks, shore birds, waders, hawks, warblers, etc., in migration; 
American Bittern, Woodcock S; Snipe, European Widgeon, Coot, Ruddy 
Duck M; Yellow Rail S; Short-billed Marsh Wren, Henslow’s Sparrow 
(Middle Pond) S. 


3. HAVERHILL—-METHUEN—GROVELAND. Ward Hill Neck: Red- 
shouldered and Sharp-shinned Hawks S; Ruffed Grouse SW; land birds. 
Chadwick's Pond: Ring-necked, Scaup, Ruddy Ducks, etc., Pied-billed Grebe, 
Coot M; on northwest is fine cattail swamp; marsh wrens, Florida Gallinule 
S$; north of swamp, Woodcock SM. “Falls” of Merrimack near Methuen- 
Haverhill Line: best in neighborhood for shore birds; Hooded Merganser, 
Black and Mallard Ducks, Ring-billed Gull M. Johnson's Pond, Groveland 
(reservoir): teal, American Merganser, etc., Coot, Pied-billed Grebe, Ring- 
necked Duck M. 

4. TEWKSBURY-—-ANDOVER. Farmlands, mixed woodlands, many 
ponds and swamps. Ames Pond, Tewksbury: ducks, American Merganser M; 
woodland birds in season. Harold Parker State Forest, Andover: coniferous 
and deciduous woods, ten ponds, 135 species of birds recorded recently: Field, 
Stearns, and Bradford Ponds best; geese, ducks M: Wood and Black Ducks 
S; thrushes, etc. MS. Baker's Meadow, Reservoir Road: geese, ducks, herons, 
egrets, rails, swallows M; Wood and Black Ducks S. Foster's Pond, outlet: 
ducks, Osprey M; Least Bittern, Hermit Thrush S. Phillips Academy Sanc- 
tuary: woodland and thickets. Charles W. Ward Reservation, Trustees of 
Public Reservations: Ruffed Grouse, many land birds; Holt’s Hill is a lookout 
for hawks. Shawsheen River: south from Centre Street, Rough-winged 
Swallow S: canoe carry between Ballardvale and Ipswich River, Long-billed 
Marsh Wren S. 

5. NORTH ANDOVER—-BOXFORD. Lake Cochickewich: geese, ducks, 
gulls M; Red-shouldered Hawk, Yellow-throated Vireo S. Bradford and 
Barker Streets: Marsh Hawk, Great Horned Owl; land birds. Leland’s 
Woods, Great Pond Road: Broad-winged Hawk, Northern Water-thrush S. 
Bradford and Great Pond Roads: Eave Swallow S$. Hovey's Pond, Boxford: 
ducks, Ring-necked and Ruddy Ducks, Coot M; Killdeer 5. Crooked Pond, 
Phillips Wildlife Refuge: Pileated Woodpecker SW; hawks, owls, winter 
finches, warblers. 

6. NEWBURY TO ESSEX. Newbury: Pine Island; migrating hawks, 
warblers, finches, sparrows; Snowy Owl W. Rowley: Stilt Pond; shore birds, 
especially at high tide, phalaropes, ducks, herons, egrets M.  /pswich: Clarke's 
Pond; ducks, shore birds, phalaropes, Black Tern, swallows M; Short-eared 
and Snowy Owls W: rails, Pied-billed Grebe SM; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 
Florida Gallinule, Least Bittern S. Castle Neck; water birds SW; shore birds 
M; Piping Plover, Least Tern, Black-crowned Night Heron, Marsh Hawk, 
Great Horned Owl, Indigo Bunting 5: Snowy Owl, Snow Bunting, Ipswich 
Sparrow W; Black Terns M; jaegers, late summer. Essex: Mourning Dove, 
Orchard Oriole S. Wenham Swamp and Proctor Estate: marsh birds, hawks, 
owls, land birds. 

7. CAPE ANN. Gloucester Harbor: grebes, etc... W; gulls, SW: white- 
winged gulls W. Eastern Point: alcids, water birds MW; Purple Sandpiper, 
breakwater, W; land birds. Brace’s Cove: gulls and other sea birds, Barrow's 
Golden-eye W. Loblolly Point: mixed woods; Pheasant, Ruffed Grouse SW; 
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warblers M; Myrtle Warbler W. Straitsmouth: excellent for wintering sea 
birds, loons, alcids, etc.; migrating sea ducks, Gannets, cormorants, etc.; pos- 
sible Harlequin Duck, American and King Eiders, Purple Sandpiper W. Rock- 
port Breakwater and the Salvages: alcids, sea ducks, Purple Sandpiper W; 
boat trip in summer may record jaegers, shearwaters, petrels. Andrews 
Point: similar to Straitsmouth. Halibut Point, Trustees of Public Reserva- 
tions: excellent vantage point for water birds of all kinds, especially during 
migrations. Folly Cove: another good observation area for sea_ birds. 
Wingaersheek Beach and Annisquam River: open sea, tidal river, salt marshes, 
beach. sand dunes, thickets; water birds. shore birds: many small birds in 
thickets. 


& MANCHESTER. Rocky shore, small coves, offshore islands: sea 
birds SW; Double-crested Cormorant nesting on islands; Purple Sandpiper 


W. 


9, MARBLEHEAD. Marblehead Neck and Causeway: warblers, etc., in 
migration; sea birds SW; Buffle-head MW. 


10. LYNNFIELD—WEST PEABODY. Saugus River Marshes: best 
fresh-water marsh in Essex County for birding: ducks, herons, egrets M; 
King. Sora, and Virginia Rails, Florida Gallinule, bitterns, Long-billed Marsh 
Wren S. Lotus Pond: fresh-water ducks, Pied-billed Grebe, etc., spring and 


fall. 


ll. NAHANT. Nahant-Lynn Beach: scoters, Old-squaw. Buffle-head 
MW: gulls and other water birds SW. Little Nahant, Big Nahant: rocky 
shores, good water bird region: shore birds M. Nahant Thicket, Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society: a “migration pocket,” spring and fall, for warblers, 
vireos, thrushes, flycatchers, sparrows, etc. 

12. MIDDLESEX FELLS RESERVATION. Metropolitan District Com- 
mission: mixed woods, rough rocky hills and ledges, ponds: ducks, ete., land 
birds; free zoo. 


13. WOBURN. Horn Pond and Horn Mountain: Florida Gallinule, 


Least Bittern, herons, rails, Rough-winged Swallow. 


Bird-Banding Field Day Scheduled 


The Northeastern Bird-Banding Association announces a field day for 
bird-banders on Sunday, April 23, at Evergreen Sanctuary, Berlin, Connecti- 
cut, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gstell. This is a property of nearly two 
acres, with many plantings for birds. Members of the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society interested in bird-banding will be welcome at this meeting. Those 
attending should bring lunch. If traveling by automobile, take Wilbur Cross 
Parkway and Berlin Turnpike (combining L. 5. 5 and Conn. 15) south past 
Hartford, Turn left .6 mile past Connecticut 72 on Middletown Road; sane- 
tuary is on the left about a quarter mile down the road. Trains will be met 
by arrangement at Berlin Station (New Haven R.R.}; write E. A. Bergstrom, 
233 Ridgewood Road, West Hartford, Conn. 
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REMEMBER THESE DATES 


Massachusetts Audubon Society 


A pril 16 
April 18 Evening. 
Audubon House. 
April 30 
May + Evening. 
Audubon House. 
May 6 
May 13 
May 14 

Norman Studio, 
May 19-21 
May 28 
9-11 
June 12-24 
June 18 


Connecticut Valley Campout. 


Berkshire Campout. 
Natural Science Workshop. 
Field Day. 


June 


Exhibition of Bird Carvings by 


Cook’s Canyon, 
Northeastern Bird-Banding Association. 


Annual Clean-Up Day at Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary, Northampton. 


Charles Greenough Chase at 


Field Trip to Sudbury Valley and Concord River Wildlife Refuge. 
Exhibition of Bird Carvings by Charles Greenough Chase at 


Annual BIRD DAY at Moose Hill Sanctuary, Sharon. 
Annual State-wide Bird Walks. 


Watercolor and Ceramics Exhibit by Edward and Marcia Gaylord Norman 
Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary. 


ies Ff. M. 


Field Trip to Nahant and Plum Island. 


Barre. 


Cook's Canyon, Barre. 


For details on above, see notices in the Bulletin, or write or call Audubon House. 


Brookline Bird Club Trips 


Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


April 8, all day. Saxonville to Wayland. 
Mr. Taylor, COpley 7-0067. 

Afternoon, Lynnfield Center to Wakefield. 
Mrs. Heston, REading 2-1965-M. 

April 15, all day. Newburyport and _ vi- 
cinity. Mrs. Argue, KEnmore 6-3604. 


April 15 and 16. Week-end trip to New- 

buryport and vicinity. Miss Hanson, 

COmmonwealth 6-1595. 

Lower Falls 
COmmon- 


Newton 
Collins, 


April 15, afternoon. 
and vicinity. Miss 
wealth 6-5800. 

April 19, all day. Ipswich and Plum Is 
land. Mr. Robert Hogg, CRystal 9-1869-M. 
April 22, U. S. Wild 


all day. Concord 


Life Refuge. Mr. 
5-2538-W. 
Afternoon, 
2-9024. 
April 29, all day. Wayland to 
Mr. O'Gorman, Kirkland 7-5797. 
Afternoon, Belmont Hill—Rock Meadow. 
Mr. Tomfohrde, PRospect 6-1979. 

May 6, all day. Harold Parker Forest. 
Mr. Wardwell, SToneham 6-0391-M. 
Afternoon, Devereux and Marblehead 
Neck. Mr. Kelly, LYnn 2-9024. 

For morning and evening walks during 
first week in May, inquire at Audubon 
House. 


Hansen, ARlington 


Nahant. Mr. Kelly, LYnn 


Lincoln. 


Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield 
° April 


Every Friday, Saturday, Sunday. 
matinee at 4:30, 
run for more than three days. 
April 1-30. Non-Objective Prints, 
Abraham Kamberg. 
April 1-30. 


April 1-30. 


Continuous 
Watch papers for announcements of other times, as some pictures will 


Drawings 


from 6:30. Little Cinema. Sunday 


and Water Colors from collection of 


Non-Objective Paintings by Willard MacGregor. 
Photographs by Alvah W. Sanborn. 
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Connecticut Valley Campout 
May 19-21, 1950 


Heapquarters: Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary. Mail address, Easthampton, 
R. F.D. Telephone, Northampton 2946. 


RESERVATIONS: Limited to fifty members. Reservations must be made in 
advance, and not later than May 12, at Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. Telephone KEnmore 6-4895. 


TRANSPORTATION: It is proposed to use members’ cars. Seats for those 
attending without cars will be arranged for as far as possible. 


Fees: Registration fee of $3.00, payable at time of registration, covers guide 
service, trip transportation, and Saturday outdoor breakfast. Fee of $2.00 
for those furnishing their own transportation (no registration, no breakfast! ). 
N. B. All trips will be run as scheduled, regardless of weather, but may be 
subject to minor changes announced at Campout. Trip Leaders are urged to 
start promptly and to give special attention to making the trips interesting to 
beginners. 


Lopeincs: All persons attending the Campout must arrange directly for 
their own lodging. It is suggested that all planning to attend write immed- 
iately to Pioneer Valley Association, Nonotuck Bank Building, Northampton, 
Mass., for an up-to-date booklet listing a wide variety of accommodations. 
Reservations should be made well in advance. Dry camp sites are available 
at Arcadia. Bring your sleeping bag and tent, and start birding before you 
get up in the morning. 


Program 
Fripay. May 19. 


Arrive, make camp, informal visiting—and early to bed. 
Saturpay, May 20. 


Arcadia Wildlije Sanctuary. F¥ree-lance birding on the Sanctuary until 
7:30. Then—-a hearty breakfast prepared over the campfire which is guar- 
anteed to fit you for the day ahead. Time of Decision, 8:00 to 8:10. Reg- 
istration for the following field trips: 

Top O Mountain and Quabbin. (All-day trip). This trip will be led by 
Bob Smart from Arcadia to South Hadley, from which point Professor and 
Mrs. F. A. Saunders will lead the group to Granby. At Top O° Mountain 
the group will be met by Professor Burlingham Schurr and his daughter Marie 
“Junior” Schurr. Two members of the Quabbin Bird Club, Gerry Albertine 
and Leslie Campbell, will join the party at Top O° Mountain and will lead the 
group to Quabbin. Lunch will be stopped for along the way from Granby to 
Quabbin. Top O° Mountain is noted for its botanical rarities as well as for 
such birds as the Pileated Woodpecker, both water-thrushes, Broad-winged 
and Red-shouldered Hawks, Ruffled Grouse, and Woodcock. Quabbin should 
turn up the Osprey and Bald Eagle. 

The Valley to the North. (All-day trip). Leaders: James Baird, Phyllis 
Ford, and Robert Wood. Trip will include Sandy Beach, Amherst College 
Sanctuary, University of Massachusetts Campus, Sunderland Fish Hatcheries, 
Sunderland Waterfall and nesting site of Louisiana Water-thrush. This trip 
usually produces large numbers of warblers along the banks of the Connecticut 
River. There will be a stop for lunch at a roadside restaurant. 
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Louisiana Water-thrush 





The Valley from Top to Bottom. (All-day trip). Leaders: Aaron M. 
Bagg and Tom O'Connell. This party will cover the Mt. Tom Range, Ashley 
Ponds, Barnes Airport. Lunch at the Log Cabin. Possibilities: Pileated 
Woodpecker, Louisiana Water-thrush, Golden and Blue-winged Warblers, 
Duck Hawk, herons, and waterfowl. The view of Pioneer Valley from Goat 
Peak will be something to remember and cherish. 

Fern and Wildflower Ramble. An afternoon trip for those unable to arrive 
earlier, leaving Arcadia at 1:30, returning at 5:30. Leaders: Miss Shirley 
Armstrong, David Riedel, and Earle Thomas. Our fascinating ferns and 
lovely wildflowers are at their best at this season. The bird life will not be 
overlooked as the group rambles to a destination known only to Mr. Riedel. 

Campfire Tall Story Hour. 8:30-9:30. A check on the check-lists. 
Any new species for the Armchair Bird-Watching Society ? 


Sunpay, May 21. 


The Valley to the South. Leaders: Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., Arthur H. Avery, 
Robert D. Edwards. Trip will leave the Miss Northampton Diner (near R.R. 
station) at 5:00 A. M. Diner is open all night. The contingent from the 
“Deep South” will be met where Birnie Road crosses Longmeadow Marsh at 
6:00 A.M. Yellow-breasted Chat and rails are possibilities at Longmeadow 
Marsh, waterfowl and warblers at Forest Park. Lunch in Springfield. Trip 
estimated to last about six hours. : 

Northbound but Different. Leaders: Bob Smart, Anne Guba, and Tom 
O'Connell. A somewhat different itinerary has been worked out by Bob 
Smart which will add zest to this trip. A longer list than that made by the 
Saturday trip to the North is promised. Trip leaves Arcadia at 8:00 A. M., 
and is estimated to last about seven hours. 
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Mt. Tom and Manhan River Valley. Leaders: David Riedel, Martha Cody, 
James Baird, Bob Wood. The Mt. Tom Range should turn up the Pileated 
Woodpecker, Water-thrush, and Duck Hawk, while the Manhan Valley is a 
wonderful warbler travelway. Lunch at Orchard Grove. Trip estimated to 
last about six hours. 


New Books 
All Books reviewed in the Bulletin are for sale at Audubon House. 


YANKEE BOUNDARIES. By Harry Elmore Hurd. The John Day 
Company. New York. 1949. 169 pages. $2.50. 

One gathers from reading this fine collection of poems by one of New Eng- 
land’s best-known poets the author's close kinship with the soil and everything 
to do with the out-of-doors. The verses partake of the very spirit of New 
England’s rugged country life, from the democracy of “Town Meeting Day” 
to the Yankee enterprise that cleared the lands to erect “Stone Walls in New 
England.” 

Many Bulletin readers will recognize poems that have appeared from time 
to time in its pages and will enjoy relaxing on an evening at home with more 
of this Yankee philosopher's fine thoughts and reminiscences. 

One will be relieved of the irk of uncongenial work, as was Mr. Hurd, by 
the song of an arriving bluebird. “Cricket in the House” reminded the reviewer 
of August evenings at Henry Beston’s “Outermost House,” where a cricket's 
cheerful fiddling from the woodpile indoors lent beauty to the night. Mem- 
bers of the Society who tell of their objection ta the rumble of “Swifts in our 
Chimney” should read the poem of this title. Then they might watch them 

“... pause with uttermost lift of wing 
Above the chimney ere they sank from sight 
Like day abruptly ended. Strange that we 
Should hear them flutter in the winter flue 
When fire crackles on the hearth and see 
Uplifted wings within the flame of birch!” 

Every bird-watcher who has known that skeptical friends think him a bit 
“touched” will read “In Every Town” with chuckle after chuckle, then go off 
on a bird jaunt with a more joyous heart and complete lack of sensitiveness 
to the jibes of others. 

From stars—-which Mr. Hurd made his own telescope to watch—to skunk 
and partridge, fawn and fox, he weaves into his verses a keenness of observa- 
tion and a sensitiveness of feeling that no one with a love for the out-of-doors 
and simple living can fail to appreciate. Yankee Boundaries content has been 
selected from a choice collection of poems written over a long period of pro- 
ductive years and which, as the publishers rightly say, “have stood the test of 
editors’ choice and readers’ praise.” C. Russet Mason 


THE ART OF BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY. By Eric Hosking and Cyril 
Newberry. Illustrated with numerous photographs, six in color. Country 
Life, Lid., London, and Transatlantic Arts, Inc., Forest Hills, New York. 
1948. 103 pages. $3.75. 

This excellent little book by two of Britain’s finest bird photographers is 
one of the best manuals on the subject that is obtainable. Successful bird 
pictures are the culmination of a great deal of study, not only of photography, 
but of the birds themselves, and many are the pitfalls that await the beginner. 
A careful study of this book, however, will save much time and money. A 
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perusal of the subjects covered by the book's fourteen chapters shows that 
just about every problem from finding a subject to producing the finished 
print in the darkroom is dealt with. 

The Art of Bird Photography starts out, logically enough, with the two 
chapters “In Quest of Birds” and “How to Find Nests.” These are of nec- 
essity brief, and there are, of course, many fine books that cover these subjects 
more fully. Then the authors plunge into the real heart of the book with a 
very thorough discussion of the types of cameras that may be used and their 
advantages and disadvantages. In fact, all the gear necessary to the bird 
photographer, including the construction of several different types of blinds, 
or hides, is discussed at length. Then the authors take you with them to a 
number of different types of nests. Step by step, from the setting up of the 
blind to the time when the authors are returning with their precious exposed 
negatives, we see how the pictures were obtained. Other chapters deal with 
flash photography, at which the authors excel, motion pictures (they took the 
picture “The Tawny Pipit”), plant and insect photography, color photography, 
and, finally, darkroom techniques. 

The book is illustrated with numerous line drawings of equipment, six fine 
color plates, and dozens of excellent black and white photographs of birds. 

We heartily recommend this book to the beginner and to the more ad- 
vanced photographer as well, as it contains a mine of useful suggestions and 
ideas. ALvan W. SANBorn 





CAMP CHEWONKI 


The Salt Water Camp for Boys Seven to Fourteen 


WISCASSET, MAINE 


Founded in 1915, Chewonki has always been recognized as the lead 
ing camp for young naturalists, providing the same features afforded 
older naturalists at the National Audubon Society's camp at Hog Island, 
Maine (25 miles from Wiscasset. ) 


Bird trips afield and along the ocean beaches, as well as the off-shore 
cruises to nearby islands and famed Matinicus Rock will add to your 
life list of rare sea birds as well as the more familiar shore and land 
birds. Here is the place to add to your knowledge of minerals, insects 
and turtles and at the same time enjoy sailing, swimming, tennis and 
a full program of woodcraft, shop and sports. 


Naturalists formerly on the Chewonki staff include Roger 
Tory Peterson and John Aldrich of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 


For illustrated booklet and full particulars, address C. E. Allen*, Direc- 
tor, Rivers Country Day School, 436 Heath Street, Chestnut Hill 67, 
Massachusetts. 


* A Director of the Massachusetts Audubon Society and Chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Education. 
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THE STRANGE LIFE OF CHARLES WATERTON. By Richard Alding- 
ton. Duel, Sloan and Pearce. New York. 1949. 231 pages. $3.00. 


The first half of the nineteenth century was the age of the great explorer- 
naturalists Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, and Bates from England, and Audubon 
and Wilson in America. To them should be added the Englishman Charles 
Waterton (1782-1865), of Walton Hall in Yorkshire. Waterton had little 
“scientific method,” and his contributions to natural history are small com- 
pared to his great contemporaries. He was, however, an assiduous and hardy 
traveler (in the West Indies and British Guiana), a taxidermist of ability in 
an age that rather esteemed that art, and a voluminous writer who commanded 
a large audience. 

Waterton lends himself to biography because he was an eccentric if 
there ever was one. Mr. Aldington relishes the oddities and idiosyncrasies 
in the Squire of Walton Hall and writes with affection, understanding, and a 
certain dry humor. Whether the Squire is climbing trees (which he did even 
in his old age}, going barefoot (as he did even in the tropics), or experiment- 
ing with poisons (curari and snake venom), Mr. Aldington treats him as 
deserving a real, if minor, place among Anglo-Saxon naturalists. Waterton 
was certainly the first to attempt to create a sanctuary for wild life in our 
meaning of the word. He built a three-mile-long brick wall (completed in 
1826) about his estate, not to create a game preserve, but to defend the wild 
life, especially birds, against poachers, gamekeepers, and other destroyers of 
wild life. His views on the “balance of nature” and on conservation were 
largely ridiculed or ignored in his own generation. 

Mr. Aldington’s entertaining life of the strange and eccentric Squire may 
well encourage a new generation to examine Waterton’s Wanderings in South 
America and Essays in Natural History. Theodore Roosevelt said that 
the Wanderings marked the beginning of the literature wherein field natural- 
ists who are also men of letters and men of action have described for us the 
magic and interest, the terror and beauty of the far-off wilds. 


Ecpripce A. MInarpD 


GREAT NORTHERN? By Arthur Ransome. The Macmillan Company. 
New York. 1948. 350 pages. $3.00. 

Mr. Mason's review of The Awl-Birds in the February Bulletin points out 
the similarity in plot between this book and the film “The Tawny Pipit.” 
Young readers of the Arthur Ransome books will chip in. with another title 
for this same plot-—Great Northern? published in 1948. 

Whether or not there is foundation in fact for the Great Northern Diver 
(our Common Loon} nesting in the Hebrides—Mr. Ransome implies there 
isthe book is impeccable from the bird-watcher’s point of view. Dick 
Callum, the “ship's naturalist,”——‘notebook in one hand, pencil in the other, 
telescope lying handy, and triumph in his heart,”-—watches, sketches, checks 
with the book, and finally, to make assurance doubly sure, submits his facts to 
an expert. The expert turns out to be (can you guess?) the noted oologist 
Jemmerling, and from this point everybody gets excited, including the other 
characters who weren't much interested in Dick’s birds before. 

It’s the same plot, but it gets a more sustained working out in this story 
than in the other two—more complications, more local color, more moments 
of critical suspense. Birders, parents, or children will be bound to enjoy it; 
and it’s anybody's good exciting story, birders or not. 


EvizaBetu V. Foster 
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AUDUBON’S BIRDS OF AMERICA. Introduction and Descriptive 
Captions by Ludlow Griscom. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1950, 
320 pages, 288 illustrations in color. $2.95. 

There is an ancient adage, “If a thing is worth doing, it is worth doing 
well,” but the producers of this book seem to have adopted another old saw 
for their motto, “Half a loaf is better than none.” Why such unsatisfactory 
reproductions of Audubon’s paintings should be published is almost incompre- 
hensible, but | presume that many copies will be sold to people who know 
nothing about birds but have heard of the work of “the great Audubon” as 
something desirable, and who will not realize their imperfections. 

Reduced to about one fiftieth the area of the original elephant folios, the 
illustrations in this book might still be good, if printed properly, but the color- 
ing is inexcusably bad in many of them. To pick a few examples at random: 
the Great Horned Owls look as if they had been dipped in egg and fried in 
deep fat: the Chuck-will’s-widow is largely pale green in color: the Prothono- 
tary Warbler is a pallid yellow instead of vivid orange-yellow; the Black-poll 
Warbler is foliage green: and many others are hardly recognizable in these 
prints. 

Ludlow Griscom has done a creditable job in condensing into sixteen pages 
a biographical sketch of Audubon, remarks on recent changes in bird popula 
tions, and his ideas on conservation today. Under each illustration, range 
and a few other details are given in three to five lines valuable as far as they 
go, undoubtedly, but adding little to the “pleasure” the publisher expects the 
book to bring to its purchasers. If we should rate Mr. Griscom’s “Introduc- 
tion” modestly at seven cents, “the 288 magnificent plates” (the publisher's 
description) would cost just one cent apiece. As Scattergood Baines or the 
immortal Dave Harum might say, “They ain't wuth it.” 


Joun B. May 


The latest and best books on Nature Lore, Natural Science and Conserva- 
tion, and Field Guides to all branches of Natural History, can be purchased 
at AUDUBON’S STORE, 155 Newbury St.. Boston. \ fine assortment for 
young and old, always on display and for sale. 








LECTURES 


Motion Pictures In Color 
BIRDS 
WILD FLOWERS 
SPRING IN THE SOUTH 
HISTORIC VIRGINIA 
GASPE PENINSULA 


DR. JOHN B. MAY 
Cohasset, Mass. 


Tel. COhasset 4-0488-R 
or KEnmore 6-4895 
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LETTERS 


Another Housebreaker Reported 
Dear Mr 


The article by Dr. May in the December 
Bulletin interested me especially as one of 
my friends had a similar experience 
though a more expensive one—this fall. 

The family had been riding and on their 
return Florence noticed her bedroom win- 
dow was broken. When she got into her 
room—on the ground floor—she also found 
the mirror to her dresser shattered and the 
chandelier pulled out and hanging awry. 
At firet the family could not imagine what 
had happened, but further inspection 
showed an exhausted female partridge in a 
corner behind a chair, one eye quite badly 
cut so that the sight was probably gone. 

The game warden was called, and his 
advice was to kill the bird, which they did 
not wish to do. Instead, the family got 
into the car once more, taking the bird 
which was too worn out with its conflict 
to objec t. They drove out to the lake and 
freed the partridge, which immediately 
flew away. Then the family returned home 
to clean up the mess and plan for repairs. 


Mason: 


Sincerely yours, 
Bertha E. Brigham 


City Hospital, Worcester, Mass. 


A Dramatic Moment 


Dear Mr. Mason 


While eating breakfast in the kitchen 
this morning, | witnessed a wild drama 
which was a new experience in my long 
life of observing birds. Flanking the back 
yard flower garden is a wall, still green 
with honeysuckle vine. A Northern Shrike 
flashed into the tangle of vine, came out 
with a mole, dropped it and drove its bill 
through the middle of the struggling rodent 
and then bee-lined out across the field. 
Near-by Blue Jays, Evening Grosbeaks, 
Tree Sparrows, and Chickadees ignored 
the tragedy, but Man, observing, witnessed 
one more aspect of the endless battle for 
survival. I have maintained in my lectures 
about poetry and while reading from 
Yankee Boundaries that the Poet differs 
from his neighbors in that he never loses 
his childlike capacity for wonder. The 
commonplace never becomes quite common. 
As for me, | have captured these sudden 
flashes of beauty and drama within the 
lines of my poems. Henry David Thoreau 
tells us that his diary was the cage in which 
he trapped his highest moments—and thus 
it is with poetry, whether it remain within 
the heart and brain of the observer or 
flows into patterned and rhythmic word§. 

Sincerely, 
Harry Elmore Hurd 
Plaistow, N. H., February 4, 1950 








The inquisitive and always active littl House 
Wren, with its two big broods each summer, is a 
valuable helper in our constant fight against insect 


pests. 


Solve the Wrens’ housing shortage by putting 
up one or several well-built 


HYDE WREN 


HOUSES 


at only $3.45 each 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 


Waltham 54, Massachusetts 





Complete line of 
CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES 
For bird and flower photography 


Ralph Harris Co. 


17 Bromfield Street, Boston 


50 vears of the finest in photo supplies 
and service 





CAMERAS — PROJECTORS 
FILM RENTALS 
Sound and Silent 


16 mm. 8 mm. 


PATHESCOPE COMPANY 
438 Smart St. CO. 6-0640 Boston 
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1950 
Field Notes 


Paul C. Peterson, of Duxbury, reports 
that a TOWHEE has been visiting the 
feeding shelf of Mrs. Robert Crocker of 
that town all winter. 

Mrs. Phyllis Nute Kitchin saw a 
MIGRANT SHRIKE at Pittsfield March 3, 
and again on the following day. Also, 
six SNOW BUNTINGS were in a field 
near her home on March 3, and by spread- 
ing food along the way she was able to toll 
them up to her back door feeding place. 

A BROWN THRASHER appeared in 
the yard of her neighbor, Mrs. John Alden 
Gustafson, on February 16, according to 
Ann M. Sheehan, of North Easton. 

On February 5, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Halberg saw a BARN OWL in the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

Henry V. Greenough writes that four hen 
PHEASANTS come right up to his feeders 
at his home in Carlisle. Also, he saw the 
tracks of six RUFFED GROUSE on his 
land on February 26. 

While BLUEBIRDS have been present 
all this winter in Cohasset, Dr. May re- 
ports that on March 12 he heard one fly- 
ing north overhead and whistled it down 
into one of his trees; from its actions it 
was very evidently a migrating bird. 

Richard J. Eaton 
MEADOWLARKS at Newburyport, Jan- 
vary 21, and two WHITE-WINGED 
CROSSBILLS at Crooked Pond, Boxford, 
the same day. At the latter place he found 
fresh workings of a PILEATED WOOD. 
PECKER. On March 4 he noted two 
ROUGH-LEGGED HAWKS, two NORTH- 
ERN SHRIKES, about fifteen BLACK 
DUCKS, and two AMERICAN GOLDEN. 
EYES during a skating excursion on the 
Sudbury River. On March 11 he again 
saw a Rough-leg at Nine Acre Corner, and 
at Gulf Meadow, Sudbury, a flock of five 
RED-WINGED BLACKBIRDS, “the latter 
surely migrants and my first for the sea- 
son,” Mr. Eaton comments. A few botani- 
cal notes from Mr. Eaton throw a light on 
the mild weather of early winter: blooming 
dandelions, chickweed, and violas through- 
out December and January in Lincoln, 
which town has the reputation of being 
one of the coldest in eastern Massachusetts; 
and Daphne mezereum and _ snowdrops 
beginning to bloom by January 31. 


WILD BIRDS ADD (fawn TO YOUR GARDEN 


AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 

IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
with and without squirrel 

guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 


reports twelve 
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BIRD RESTAURANTS 
Hanging Feeders 
Glass Swing Feeder $3.50 
Bird Filling Station 4.25 
All Metal Automat Feeder 4.95 
Squirrel’s Defeat 6.90 


Window Feeders 

Skylight Window Feeder 5.00 
Storm Window Feeder 5.00 
Bird Cafes, 16-inch 5.45 
25-inch 6.95 
Squirrel Proof Feeder, 16-inch 7.00 
25-inch 10.00 

Outdoor Revolving Feeders 
Cape Cod Inn, painted white 15.45 
stained brown 11.95 
Salt Box Inn 8.95 
Garden Snackery 7.50 
Metal Squirrel Foil 3.95 
Chickadee Tidbits (box of 24) 1.25 


Suet Cakes -— square, 30c; oblong, 35c; 
wedge, 44c. 





MOOSE HILL SPECIAL BIRD 
FOOD MIXTURE 
Includes favorite seeds, nut meats 
for insect-feeding species and grit for 
digestion, blended in the right propor- 
tions to prove enticing to many species. 
Moose Hill Special Bird Food Mixture 
has been developed through experiments 
conducted at our Moose Hill Sanctuary 
and the proportions of materials so worked 
out that the birds usually clean up the 
entire mixture rather than leave parts un- 
touched. 
10 Ibs. 25 lbs. 50 Ibs. 100 lbs. 
2.00 5.00 9.00 17.00 
Peanut hearts, 5 Ibs. 1.25 


Sunflower Seed also available 
5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 lbs. 50 Ibs. 100 lbs. 
1.50 2.50 5.50 9.00 17.00 
(This is small seed, the only kind 
obtainable.) 

5 to 25 lbs. shipped, postpaid, through 
Zone 2 
50 to 100 Ib. lots, express collect. 
10% discount to members. 


5 Ibs. 


1.10 
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Field Notes 


Miss Ruby Martin, of Greenfield, Mass- 
achusetts, has had plenty of excitement 
watching woodpeckers this winter. She 
wrote us in February that an IM- 
MATURE RED-HE ADE! D WOODPECK- 
ER had been about her place since early 
in the winter taking sweet corn that was 
left in the garden and storing it in cracks in 
the telephone pole in front of the house. On 
February 5 a PILEATED WOODPECKER 
appeared with the Red-headed on the same 
tree in the yard. One warm day, shortly 
before, a FLICKER was heard calling. 
One often wonders whether the Redhead 
will remember to use all the corn he has 
stored or whether the Jays may steal it 
away from him. 


Miss Rosella S. Ames, who sends us such 
interesting bird records from the Marshfield 
area in summer, keeps busy bird-watching 
along the Halifax River in Florida during 
the winter. She is Field Trip Director 
for the Halifax River Bird Club and keeps 
up local interest by writing a weekly col- 
umn for a local newspaper on the birds of 
the region. Seventytwo species were 
recorded on a January trip which was 
participated in by forty-four members of 
the Club, and they also had an opportunity 
to contribute toward keeping Florida green 
by beating out a newly started forest fire 
which was noted from the roadside. 


4 YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT was 
picked up dead in Hingham on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday and presented to our col- 
lection by Miss Lenora MacComiskey, of 
the South Shore Nature Club. The bird 
was much emaciated, evidently not having 
discovered peanut butter in time as a sub- 
stitute for its customary insect food. 


. 

A BLACK VULTURE, or, as it is com- 
monly called in the South, a Carrion Crow 
or Black Buzzard, was captured in Marion 
early in February by Mr. S. A. Wittet of 
that town. It caused considerable interest 
and discussion as to its identity, and its 
picture was published in one or more of 
the Boston newspapers. It seemed to be 
injured or sick, and was apparently blind 
in one eye, so Mr. Wittet kept it for some 
time hoping for its recovery, but it finally 
died. Question: Why was Buzzards Bay 
so named, if buzzards are almost unknown 
in that region? Were they more common 
in Gosnold’s time, or was the bay named for 
the Red-tailed or Red-shouldered Hawks, 
which closely resemble the “Common 
Buzzard” of Europe, which is a Buteo and 
not a vulture? Mrs. Wittet also reports that 
a pair of WOOD THRUSHES has been 
wintering at Marion, visiting a neighbor's 
feeder. 
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START A NEW WREN COLONY NOW 
Special introductory price on 
HYDE WREN BOXES 
Only $1.50 each 
Cash and Carry, or Express Collect 
AUDUBON HOUSE 





BINOCULARS 
6 x 30 Bausch & Lomb, individual eye 


focus, waterproof, weight 19 oz., 
78.00 

6 x 30 Meopta, central eye focus, 
weight 17 oz., 84.00 
8 x 25 Colmont, central eye focus, with 
case, weight 15 oz., 44.00 

6 x 30 Bausch & Lomb, individual eye 
focus, (returned from U. S. Signal 
Corps) weight 25 oz., 35.00 

Other binoculars also available. 
60 mm. 20X Sporting Scope 95.00 


No discount on glasses. 





AUDUBON WALLPAPER 


Why not give something to your home 
that the whole family may enjoy? Use some 
of the strikingly beautiful wallpaper de- 
veloped from Audubon prints to make a 
satisfying room. This paper was made up 
especially for the Society and is available 
in two designs. Especially suitable for 
halls, children’s rooms, or as paneling in 
larger rooms. See how this paper is used 
in the hallway of Audubon House, at 155 
Newbury Street, Boston, and in the Mu- 
seum at Moose Hill Sanctuary, or we will 
mail descriptive circular on request. $3.00 
and $3.30 per pair of sheets. 





For the convenience of our members, bird 
food and other items handled at Audu- 
bon's Store may be secured at the Berk- 
shire Museum, Pittsfield, and Pleasant V al- 
ley Sanctuary, Lenox; Arcadia Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Northampton; Moose Hill Sanc- 
tuary, Sharon; and Cook’s Canyon, Barre. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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BOOKS 


FOR SALE AT AUDUBON HOUSE 


The latest and best books on Nature Lore, Natural Science and Conserva- 
tion, and Field Guides to all branches of Natural History, can be purchased 
at AUDUBON’S STORE, 155 Newbury St., Boston. A fine assortment for 
Young and Old, always on display and for sale. 


Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society may write or telephone 
their orders and open a charge account if desired. And on many of these 
books Members are entitled to a discount of ten per cent (no discount if 


marked *), 


PATRONIZE AUDUBON’S STORE 


A Sand County Alnenee 
Atpo Leopo.p. 
Hawks Aloft: The Story of 
Hawk Mountain 
Maurice Broun. 


*South Carolina Bird Life .... 


SpruNT AND CHAMBERLAIN. 


*Maine Birds 
Rates S. Patmer. 
Birds’ Nests: A Field Guide 
Ricuarp HEeapstrom. 
High Jungle 
WiriuaMm Beese. 
The Awl-Birds 
J. K. Sranrorp. 
*Road to Survival 
Wriuiam Vocr. 
The Way to Game Abundance 
Watrrace B. Grance. 
North American Waterfowl .... 
Apert M. Day. 


I Flew with the Birds 
HARALD Penrose. 


Martin K. Bovey. 


The Saga of the Waterfowl .... 
Martin K. Bovey. 


Cache Lake Country 
Joun J. Row anps. 


Ropert Porter ALLEN. 


Sketches of American Wildlife 
Stantey Paut Younc. 
How to Attract Birds 
Rosert S. Lemmon. 


*A Traveler's Guide to Roadside 
Wildflowers 


Katuryn S. TAyYLonr. 
Field Guide to the Birds 
Rocer Tory Pererson. 
Birds in Your Back Yard 
Teo Pertir. 
Singing in the Wilderness 
Donato CuLross PEratris. 


Yankee Boundaries 
Harry Ermore Hurp. 
*Exploring Our National Parks 
and Monuments 
(in. paper, $2.00) 
Devereux Burcuer. 
Kildee House 
RuTHerRrorp MONTGOMERY. 
Coot Club 
Antuurn RANSOME. 
Great Northern? 
AntHur RANSOME. 


The Art of Bird Photography .. 3.75 
Eaic Hosxinc anp Cyan Newseray. 


Animal Facts and Fallacies 
Osmonp P. Bretanp. 


The Outermost House 
Henry Beston. 
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BEAUTIFUL BIRD PRINTS BY FAMOUS PAINTERS 
For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury St., Boston. 


Roger Tory Peterson 
Baltimore Oriole, Blue 
Jay. Cardinal, Cedar 
Waxwing, Hooded Warb- 
Wr, Mountain Bluebird. 
Red-wing, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Scarlet Tana- 
ger, Towhee. 

17 x 21 inches 
Unframed 
Framed 


The above eubjecte, also 
Bluebird and Tern. 


Athos Menaboni 
Green-winged Teal, Bob- 
white, California Quail, 
Wood Duck, Hooded 
Merganser, Bufflehead. 

22 x 28 inches 
Unframed .... $7.50 


Framed 


Francis Lee Jaques 
Blue-winged Teal 


22 x 28 inches ; - ' a 17% x 22% inches 
; , ' Unframed 
Framed 


Snowy Egret ad Te 
Flamingo 
25 x 33 inches 


Green-winged Teal 

22 x 28 inches 
Unframed .... $7.50 
Framed 


Framed Prints of Tropical Hummingbirds and Trogons, by John Gould .... $7.50 
Framed Octavo Originals and Prints, many subjects, by John James Audubon. 


No discount on pictures. Boxing and shipping extra. 





Bird Houses Ready A MOCKINGBIRD SINGS 


At Audubon House 
12-inch double-faced vinylite 


Get Them Early! record produced 


under the supervision of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 


Rustic Wren House B40 
Rustic Bluebird House B12 
Clemensson Wren House 
Clemensson Bluebird House 10 minutes of 
imitations by the Mockingbird 


of more than 30 other species, 


Clemensson Chickadee House 
Moose Hill House for Bluebird or 


Tree Swallow 





with comment. 
Bird Bungalow for Downy 


Woodpecker or Nuthatch H1 ; 
Bluebird House V3 3. Extraordinary — Educational 
Wren House V1 
Chickadee Houre V2 
Hairy Woodpecker V5 
Wood Duck Cabin H5 


Learn bird songs from the mocker. 


10% discount to members $2.50 each, no discount 
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THE BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


The Berkshire Museum, Berkshire County’s Public Art, Science, and Local History 
Museum, was founded by Zenas Crane, 1903. 


TRUSTEES 
Gardner S. Morse, President Zenas C. Colt, Treasurer 
Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, Vice-President and Secretary 
Miss Mabel Choate Mrs. W. Murray Crane Augustus McK. Gifford 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge Mrs. William Penn Cresson Dr. George S. Reynolds 
Mrs. Bruce Crane Robert T. Francis Mrs. Bruce W. Sanborn 
Winthrop M. Crane, III Richard H. Gamwell Albert Spalding 


STAFF 
Stuart C. Henry, Director 
Bartlett Hendricks, Curator of Science 
Walter L. Graves, Secretary-Registrar 
Mrs. George T. Heath, Assistant 
Miss Frances E. Palmer, Children’s Department 
Fred H. Holden, Building Superintendent 


The Museum is open free to the public 10 to 5 on week days, 2 to 5 on Sundays. 
It is closed Mondays. 


As the Museum receives no money from the city, county, or state, its services to the 
public are made possible largely by memberships and gifts. Single ($5.00 a year) members 
receive two invitations to the winter and summer Members’ Nights, a discount on 
tickets to lectures and other events, and to courses for which a charge is made. Ten dollars 
($10.00) members have the same privileges for three persons. 

In addition, Museum members now automatically become full members of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, with all privileges of membership, including Tue 
BULLETIN. 


Museum membership and gifts may be deducted from net income subject to Federal 
Income Tax. 








Alvah W. Sanborn, Miss Arlia S. Tomlinson, and Miss Norma G. Puffer of the 
Audubon educational staff represent the Berkshire Museum, the Pleasant Valley Sanc- 
tuary, and the Massachusetts Audubon Society in Berkshire County. 








THE PLEASANT VALLEY SANCTUARY, Ince. 
Lenox, Massachusetts 


TRUSTEES 
D. Percy Morgan, Chairman of the Board 
Robert Crane, President Mrs. Winthrop M. Crane, III, Secretary 
Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, /st Vice-President Paul K. Fodder, Treasurer 
Darwin S. Morse, 2nd Vice-President 


Edward F. Belches Augustus McK. Gifford Mrs. Donald F. McPherson 
Sheridan R. Cate Bartlett Hendricks George A. Mole, Jr. 
Winthrop M. Crane, III Dr. Warfield P. Longcope Gardner S. Morse 
Walter Prichard Eaton Rosario Mazzeo Mrs. Brenton C. Pomeroy 
Mrs. S. Lane Faison Mrs. William T. Rice 

Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes (Honorary) 


STAFF 
Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Director 


The Sanctuary is a non-profit organization open and free to the public at all times. 
As the Sanctuary receives no funds from the County or State it is dependent wholly upon 
gifts and memberships. These latter are in two groups, Contributing membership—$3.00, 
Active and Voting membership—$10.00 or more, which include membership in the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society. All contributions to the Sanctuary are deductible from net 
income subject to Federal Income Tax. 





THE AUDUBON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


IS SUPPORTED LARGELY 
BY YOUR CURRENT DUES and DONATIONS 


Nearly 400 Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Nature- 
Lore in Public and Private Schools of Massachusetts, 
taught by a staff of sixteen trained and experienced 
Teachers. 


Training Classes in Nature-Lore for Youth Group Leaders, 
especially in preparation for Camp Programs in correla- 
tion with our Sanctuary work. 


Nine different Lectures by members of the Audubon Staff 
to Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, School Biology Classes, and other groups 
annually. 


A Therapy Program for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 


Sponsoring Audubon Junior Clubs in Schools, Museums, etc., 
with 10,000 members a year. 


Scheduling a Series of Local Bird Trips and Campouts for 
Healthful recreation. 


Distribution of Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Con- 
servation to 7500 Leaders of Youth Groups, such as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 4-H Clubs and Settle- 
ment Houses throughout the State. 


Furnishing to Teachers and Group Leaders a Series of Eight 
Traveling Lectures on Bird-Life. 


Continued Publication of our Magazine, The BULLETIN. 


Additions to the Lending and Reference Libraries of the 
Society. 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you not consider the desirability of making the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, 
or make such recommendation to your friends? 





